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tues. He was honest, generous, and a kind hus- 
pand and father; but he had one besetting sin 
which was the constant disturber of his peace of 
mind. He was easily provoked to anger, and his 
ungovernable temper often caused even his best 
friends to shrink from him in terror. 


weakness, but faults bred in nature are sturdy- | 
lived and’ hard to subdue, and Ralph Harlow, 
though quite in the prime of life at the time my 
story opens, had made little advancement in self- 
conquest. 


ina distant cornfield, he found it necessary to 
return to his barn for something he had forgotten. 
Irritated by the hindrance, he was prepared to 
fly into a passion at very slight cause. Unfortu- 
nately, on coming to the barn he found the sta- 
bledoor open, and his valuable horse, Dick, was 


thievish hands. 
wondering, the sound of rapid hoofs attracted his 
attention. 
soon his son Luke appeared in sight, riding at a 
full gallop on the missing horse. 


an open, intelligent face, and as he entered the 


yard, firmly mounted upon handsome Dick, his 
fine appearance might have made a parent proud. 


. Luke’s purpose and expectation to reach home 
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For the Companion. 
LUKE HARLOW’S LEAP. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 
Ralph Harlow was a man of many sterling vir- 





He had tried many times to overcome this 


One day, early in the afternoon, while at work 


not in his stall. NEAR i 

He had left the animal securely tied with his 
halter to an iron ring. There was the halter still 
hanging from the ring; but where was the horse? 
Meddling hands must have heen there—perhaps 


Petts 


kindness of heart, always happy and ready to 


While he stood chafing and | render aid when aid was needed, and he felt sure 


Nearer and nearer they came, and | excuse the liberty he had taken and be perfectly 


satisfied. But now the sight of his father stand- 
ing by the stable door, waiting for him with a 
frowning face, filled him with confusion and dis- 
may. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to touch that horse?’ 
cried Mr. Harlow in a threatening voice, advanc- 
ing towards Luke. 


Luke was really a good-looking boy. He had 





Luke reined in the horse at the stable door and 
quickly dismounted. Dick was a costly, high-| “Yes, sir,—but—but”—stammered Luke. 
spirited animal. He had been purchased recently| “Then why didn’t you obey?” and his face 
by Mr. Harlow, who wished to try him thorough- | grew even more stern and wrathful. 

ly himself, to ascertain if he was quite kindand| “Because—because—I—I had to”’—— 

safe; and he had accordingly forbidden Luke 


either to ride or drive him till he should receive and was shaking him and dragging him into the 








and perseverance. 


actly. 
But Mr. Harlow had seized Luke by the collar, | could drift about almost anywhere for a few 
| days, he thought; and he was sure that he should 


LUKE HARLOW’S LEAP. 


Luke soon collected a few clothes and other 


Where was he going? 
He had not mapped out his route. 


needful things to take on his journey, and find- 
ing an old valise in the attic, he packed into it 
all that he could carry. 
Luke did not know ex- 


He 


permission; and yet here was the boy just return-| parn, His temper, that demon within him, made | strike the road to fortune by-and-by, just as 


ing from a long and rapid ride. him incapable of listening to explanations. 
What did it mean? Had Luke forgotten the} [pn vain Luke tried to speak. 
parental commands? No, he was not likely to} didn’t want to take the hgrse—but—but—Mrs. | 
do that. Only a few weeks before he had been | Fet—Mrs. Fettington”—— | 
severely punished for a slight act of disobedience, 
and the price of the offence was well fixed in his | the wits, in fact, to finish the sentence. The ter- 
memory. 
To the enraged father it seemed certain that he | suddenly, had bewildered him. 
had wilfully disregarded his orders, and in his 
heat of temper he forgot his son’s usual dutiful-| Harlow, striding into the barn and pulling his | 
hess and fidelity, and stopped for no questions. | unresisting son after him. 
In reality, Luke’s seeming transgression this time | you remember what I tell you!” and snatching | 


was an act of sudden necessity, so to speak. a heavy cart-whip, he flogged the boy severely. | 
Their nearest neighbor was Mrs. Fettington, a 


widow, whose only son, Henry, was dangerously | when the chastisement was over. “Do you think — 


ill of fever. He was about Luke’s age, and the 
two boys had long been staunch friends. A sud- 
den and alarming change had taken place in the 
disease, and Mrs. Fettington had sent an urgent 
message to Luke to summon Dr. Rogers at once. | and threw himself down upon the grass under a | 

The distance into the centre of the town where maple tree near the barn. His heart was full of 
Dr. Rogers resided was full three miles. It would | bitterness towards his father. He felt that the | 
take nearly an hour for him to walk there, and punishment he had received was entirely unde- 
much valuable time might be saved by riding. | served. He had not even been allowed time to 
His mother, who had been suffering with a severe 
headache, had just fallen asleep, and Luke felt 
that he ought not to wake her to ask permission 
to take Dick. His father was down in the corn- 
field, nearly half a mile away, and to go to him 
and state the case would involve a delay which 
might prove fatal to poor Henry. 

So, after reflecting a minute or two in sore per- 
plexity, he had saddled and bridled Dick, and 
galloped to town, persuading himself that under 
the circumstances his father would have no ob- 
jection to his taking the horse. 

Fortunately Dr. Rogers was at home. It was 


you’ll remember hereafter?” 
“Yes, sir,’ sobbed Luke. 
“See, then, that you do.” 





hurt him worse than the blows. | 
For some time the boy wept bitterly. Then he | 


house, full of a new and rash resolution. 
high temper, was really one of the kindest and | 


provement and pleasure. 


and secure Dick in the stable before his fathet 
tame from the field. Then he intended to tell him 
What he had done, and give a full explanation. 


his own hands. He determined to run away. 











ror of his father’s anger, coming upon him so | I 


ately. 


| father was down in the corn-field. 


pened. 


After Mr. Harlow had gone, Luke went out § 


most indulgent of parents, daily expending hard- | 
earned money for his children’s comfort, im-| look of his much-loved mother. 


My DEAREST MOTHER,—I shall soon leave you. 
do not know where 1 shall go to, but I am very sure 
a bright future is before me. 
; pipleaye . heart to think of tearing myself from you, dearest 
‘Pll teach you to mind in future!’ said Mr. | mother. You know how very much I love you, but 
I can no longerendure father’s tyranny. This after-| counted it over in his mind as he went on, and 
Sie on noon Mrs. Fettington thought that Henry was dying. 
This time I’ll make | She sent over for me to go after Dr. Rogers immedi- 
You were | reach the city and pay his board for a few days, 
asleep, and I thought I would not 7“ 2 = | till he could find a way to support himself. 
“This is the price of disobedience,” he said | some time to hunt him up to ask him to let me take | plans for the future were very indefinite indeed, 

” | Dick; so I saddled and bridled him, and rode off | put he trusted to luck 
fter Dr. Rogers without saying a word to any one. | ee 


There was no time to be lost. 


shall never see him again. 


Your loving son, 


| other boys had done whom he had heard of and 
“Father,—I— | read of in storysbooks. 
After Luke had finished his preparations, he sat 
down and wrote in a large hand the following 
He had neither the time, nor the words, nor | letter: 


It almost breaks m 


When I came home father gave me a terrible whip- 
ping, and would not let me tell him how it all hap- 
He is a cruel father, and I will leave him. |. . 
Give my love to Lucy, Alice and Oscar, but don’t | Situation and prospects, he chanced to meet a 
ive any to father, for Ihave none for him. LI hope | friend of his father. 

Some day I expect to | 
be rich, and then I will support you all in style 
Good-by, dear, good mother. 
ask God to take care of you, and of Lucy, and Alice, 
and little Oscar. i 


Every night I shal 


LUKE. 


P.S. My dog, Lion, I give to you. You will take | 
: good care of him, I know, for my sake. I want Hor- | - : ome 
plead for himself. The sense of wrong treatment | ace Greenwood to have my rabbit. I have not treat- | head to help his recollection. “I’m pretty sure 


ed him kindly of late, and I hope he will forgive me. | jt goes half an hour earlier now; half-past four, 





i| “Good-afternoon,” replied Luke. 


Then all the bitter thoughts about his father 
rose up within him, and he forced back the tears. 
“Good-by, darling mother,’’ he whispered, and 
he wished that he could kiss her, but he dared 
not, for fear she would wake and prevent his 
rash and foolish plan. 

He hurried back to his room, smothering his 
grief, and trying to chide himself for feeling so 
“unmanly and weak,.’’? Poor Luke! 

Valise in hand, he managed to get out unob- 
served, and stole along under cover of the orchard 
trees to a narrow cross-road which ran back of 
the house. Lucy and Alice were at school, but 
little Oscar was playing somewhere about the 
premises, and it would be hard to elude his ob- 
serving young cyes. Sure enough, no sooner had 
he struck the narrow road than he caught sight 
of his little brother romping with Lion, and mak- 
ing clumsy attempts to ride on the dog’s back. 

“Where you goin’, Luke?” asked the child, 
seeing him and stopping his frolic. 

“O, down here a piece,” answered Luke, with 
affected carelessness. 

“Lem me go too. I want to go wid you!” ex- 
claimed Oscar, eagerly. 

“No, no, you can’t,” said Luke, decidedly. 
“Now be a good boy and don’t cry,’ seeing the 


He knew that his father was a man of real|tune. There was his Uncle Joseph, a millionaire, | gathering tears in his eyes, “and some time, when 
now in Philadelphia, who had found his way to | Luke gets money, Oscar shall have lots of pretty 
the city when a poor boy, afoot and alone, and | things—lots and lots of ’em.” 

that with full knowledge of the case he would | had risen, step by step, to riches and grandeur. | 


“Can [have a rockin’-horse?”’ whimpered the 


He had heard it said many times that most of the | little boy. 
rich men of every city were once poor country 
boys, who had achieved success by their pluck 
Why could he not do the 
same? At any rate, he could escape being abused 
by a tyrannical father. 


“Well, when Luke gets rich Oscar shall have 
what’s better than a rocking-horse; he shall have 
a live pony that will run and jump, and he can 
ride. He’ll like that, wont he?” 

‘“When’ll you give it to me?” asked Oscar. 

“O, some time,” answered Luke, hastily. “But 
|I must gonow. Don’tcomeafterme. Stay here 
; and play ride horseback, and think about the 
| pony that’s coming by-and-by.”’ 
| Luke kissed the ruddy cheek of his little broth- 
er and hurried away. He walked on till he 
came to the bridge where he had spent many a 
happy hour fishing for minnows. Again his 
{hand brushed away the hot, falling tears, and 

again he struggled to crush out the grief from 
his heart. 

Luke was tolerably well suppled with money; 
much better than his Uncle Joseph had been, 
whose brilliant success he now expected to imi- 
tate. He had the five-dollar gold-piece that his 

| grandmother had given him on his last birthday, 
; and nearly three dollars in change, which his 
| parents at different times had given him. He 





| thought it would be enough to enable him te 


| His 


That something favora- 
| . 

| ble for him would turn up by-and-by, he had no 
| manner of doubt. As he was musing upon his 


“Good-afternoon, Luke,’’ said Mr. Collum. 
“Can you 
| tell me the time the stage leaves town? Isn’t it 
| at five?” 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Collum, scratching his 


Luke put this letter into an envelope and |! believe. If you are going in it, you must 


arose, and wiped his eyes, and went into the | wrote on it the word, “Mother,” in large letters, | hurry.” 
He | He then pulled off his boots and walked on| “Well, I must hurry, then. 


I hope I shall find 


would do something to punish his father. His | tiptoe noiselessly in his stockings to the room 8tandmother better.” 
mind was made up to that. He quite forgot now | where Mrs. Harlow was lying with her heaff on | 
that his father, aside from his occasional fits of | her hand on the sofa in a quiet sleep. He laid | that to telling alie. But he had taken a false 
the letter in a conspicuous place on the bureau, | step that might lead him into a great deal of ly- 
and then paused for a moment to take a farewell | ing. He did not feel sure that Mr. Collum would 


Poor Luke! He had never come nearer than 


not suspect or report him, and he meant to make 


As he stood before her his resolution nearly | him infer that he was merely going on a visit. 


He only thought of his unmerited beating, and| gave way. His eyes filled and his lips trembled. 
of taking somehow the cure of his wrongs into | Perhaps he might never see her again. A sigh | marked Mr. Collum. 
that was almost a sob escaped him as he gazed | 

Other boys no older or brighter than he had | on her sweet, sleeping face, and recalled all her| but I must be onmy way. Good-afternoon, sir.” 
fone forth into the world and won fame and for- | tenderness and love, 


“Your grandmother is very feeble, I hear,’ re- 
“Yes, she has suffered much from rheumatism; 


| “Good-afternoon,” answered Mr, Collum. 
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occurred to him that he might make a short cut 
to the main road and save time. So he scram- 
bled over the wall and went through the fields 
for perhaps a quarter of a mile. When he reached 


Mr. Furness’ pasture he was in sight of the road, ; 


and a little distance now would bring him into 
town, where he would find the stage. 

This pasture consisted of about twenty acres 
of rough, rocky land, in various parts of which 
eattle and sheep were quietly grazing. It termi- 


nated on the north side in a precipice of steep, | 


ragge drocks, at least forty feet down. This spot 
was known as Manequin’s Cliff. It received its 


name from a young Indian, who many years be- | 
fore had lost his life there by falling from it while | 


hunting. 

Through this pasture Luke pursued his way 
till his ears caught a low, deep, threatening 
sound, somewhat resembling distant thunder. 

He stopped a moment to listen. The noise 
continued, and he involuntarily looked up into 
the sky, almost expecting to see a black cloud; 
but not a speck of a cloud was in sight. The 
noise increased, and now it sounded like the roar- 
ing of some great angry animal. Luke hastened 
on, intent upon reaching town in time for the 
stage. <A slight feeling of fear added something 
to his haste. 

He had not proceeded far when from behind a 
clump of stunted pines suddenly appeared a huge 
bull, uttering his low, savage bellow, and coming 
straight towards him. 

Luke was now really alarmed. 
his steps, but, to his dismay, the bull instantly 
changed his pace to a trot. Luke broke into a 
dead run. But his pursuer followed at a lum- 
bering gallop, and would not be distanced. The 
chase had not lasted a minute before the terrified 


boy saw that the animal was gaining on him. He | 


threw away his valise and redoubled his efforts. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he was relieved to | 
see that the bull stopped to smell of the valise 
and try to gore it with his horns. The little res- | 
pite so gained Luke made use of to the best of his 
ability; but the bull soon started after him again, 
and at a sharper pace than before. If he must 
trust to mere running, it was evident that our 
hero must soon be overtaken. His heavy enemy 


the ground at an incredible rate. The boy had 
not thought when he started to run away that he 
would have to “run” for his life. 

There was not a tree in this part of the pasture | 
for Luke to climb, not a rock to get behind, no | 
ditch to jump into, The boy had no weapon of 
defence, and no chance of shift or stratagem oc- 
curred to him. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

was fearfully near behind him, and getting over | 
| 


hjs direction, till he found himself close to the 
edge of Manequin’s Cliff. He had no time to 
weigh the choice of dangers. It was either the 
mac bull or the precipice, and both looked fatally 
threatening. His bellowing enemy was within | 
two yards of him, with lowered head. 
ment he would feel the merciless horns. 

One terrified glance over the rocky edge, and 
then forced on by the greater terror behind, he 
sprang down. It wasa merciful providence that 
saved his life. Fifteen feet from the top, he | 


In a mo- 


s : , . seq] 
ing the points of rock around him with a quick 


He quickened | 


On he fled, giving little heed i 
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As Luke continued to reflect, his indignation 
towards his father gradually subsided. The one 
fault of his character began to sink into insignif- 


icance before the many sterling virtues which | 


he knew he possessed. 

He thought how much his father had done for 
him, of the many books, the gun, the sled and 
other favorite things that he had given him, all 
purchased with money that he could ill afford to 
spare. 

Feelings of self-condemnation began to spring 
up in Luke’s soul. 
self as sinned against but sinning. God had be- 
held his guilty attempt to leave the parental roof 
and had thwarted his plans. 

A burning desire seized him to return home 
/and entreat forgiveness of both his father and 
|mother. He would go at once. He rose to act 


upon his good resolution; but now a new difti- | 


culty presented itself. How was he to get away 
from his narrow perch on the face of that cliff? 
He looked up and looked down, and every other 
way, but there was no chance for a foothold. 
The rocks were too smooth and too steep. 
began to shout. 

“Help, help, help!”? rang down through the 
hollows and far off over the wild swale to the 
|lonely woodlands, and “Help, help, help!” echo 
answered; but the cries reached no human ear. 

Half an hour passed, and still at short inter- 
vals Luke’s vain call for help sounded out on the 
still, clear air, and his ears listened eagerly for 
some friendly response. He heard only the 
mocking echoes, and the voices of birds, and 
| sheep, and cattle. His position was becoming 
| painful, and the thought of night overtaking him 
| there, when he might fall asleep and drop to the 
bottom of the cliff, filled him with alarm. But 
| relief was nearer at hand than he expected. 
| Mr. Furness, the owner of the pasture where 





call his cows for milking, and look after the other 
members of his herd that he did not usually 
drive to the farm-yard at night. Surprised at 
seeing and hearing nothing of the bull (for the 
big leader always made himself very conspicu- 
ous), he started to search for him. 

While thus engaged he came upon an old car- 
pet-bag that looked as if it had been trampled 
on and otherwise roughly used, and in another 
place he picked up a boy’s hat with the name, 
“Luke Harlow,” pasted in the crown. 

Mr. Furness was now-convinced that some- 
thing serious had happened. 
low, and Luke too, very well. 

Just then the cries of poor Luke reached him, 
and he ran in the direction of the sounds. 

Following them, he finally reached the cliff. 


| precipice, and saw Luke below, supporting him- 
self on the little shelf of rock. 

“T jumped down,” said Luke. 

“Guess so! Don’t b’lieve you could do it agin 
| and stick there. Be ye hurt?” 

“Not much, but ’'m dreadful tired. Your bull 
chased me, and I had to run as fast as I could, 


and if I hadn’t got down here he would have | 


“Whar’s the bull?” said Furness, whose anx- 


He no longer regarded him- | 


He | 


| Luke met his unlucky adventure, went early to | 


He knew Mr. Har- | 


“Wal, wal, wal, how in the world did you | 
| git down there?” quoth Farmer Furness, rather | 
gruffly but not unkindly, as he looked over the | 


struck a flat, projecting bit of ledge, and clutch- | killed me.” | 
| 


and desperate instinct, he just managed to keep | i¢ties now centred on his own property. The 
himself from rolling off. | bull was out of sight under the edge of a huge | 
Hardly had his feet touched this rock when | tock, where in his pain he had dragged himself. | 


“Yes, sir; I had to throw it away when I was 
running.” 

“Wal, that’s there by the hickory tree, too.” 

“Let me thank you again, Mr. Furness, for 
| your help. And I want to say, lam sorry I have 
' been the cause of injury to your bull, but it was 

not my fault, for I was walking along and he 
chased me.” 

“O, you were not to blame, Is’pose. I’ve no 
| fault to find with you. But blast the mischief, I 
| wouldn’t took a hundred dollars for him.” 

Luke at once started to return to his home at a 
| brisk pace. It was two miles distant, and he 
| would not arrive before twilight. 
| Late that afternoon Mrs. Harlow awoke from 
| her long sweet sleep and found Luke’s letter on 
'the bureau. She was greatly distressed upon 
| reading it, and sending at once for her husband, 
showed it tohim. <A deep pang shot through 
Mr. Harlow’s heart when he learned that it was 
| not wilful disobedience which had caused his son 
to ride the forbidden horse, but a desire to aid a 
| sick, and perhaps dying, friend. Most bitterly 
did he bewail his own ungovernable -temper, 
| which had led him so severely and undeservedly 
to punish Luke. The thought of his boy, generally 
so faithful and dutiful, driven to desperation by 
his cruelty, overcame the strong man, and he 
groaned in anguish of spirit. 

Mrs. Harlow laid her hand upon his shoulder 
and said soothingly but anxiously,— 

“Ralph, our son has not had time to get far 
away. We must try at once to find him, and 
persuade him to come back. Luke is a good 
boy. He will come to his senses soon, and will 
be only too glad to remember the love and kind- 
ness you have shown him.” 

“Mary, you never reproach me,” said Mr. Har- 
low, deeply affected. “Where do you think 
Luke would be most likely to go?” 

“IT see him go down the road over the bridge,” 
interposed little Oscar, who had run into the 
room to beg some favor of his father. 

“What did he say ?”’ quickly inquired Mr. Har- 
low. 

“He said he’d bring me a real live pony, when 
| he came back, by-and-by. When is by-and-by, 

papa? Is it Christmas?” 

“We hope to see him sooner,’’ answered Mrs. 
Marlow, evasively; “was that all he said?” 

“Yes’m,” replied Oscar. “He went over the 
bridge, and I didn’t see him no more, the trees 

| were in the way.” 

With only this slight clue to guide him, Mr. 

| Harlow set out immediately on foot. Mortifying 
as it would be, he must make inquiries on the 

| way, and if necessary, he would ride to town in 

neighbor Collum’s wagon, which started every 

evening at seven o’clock with milk. 

He hastened forward with a heart full of sor- 
row and self-reproach. He was going the sad- 
| dest journey of his life; but it was not destined 
to be along one. Less than three-quarters of a 
mile from home he turned an angle in the road, 
and saw Luke coming towards him. With 
feelings better imagined than described, father 
and son met and looked into each other’s eyes. 
| “Luke, Luke, my boy, what did you mean to 
do?” said Mr. Harlow, in a voice that trembled 
not now with passion, but with tenderness. 

“I tried to rin away,”’ faltered Luke, deeply 
touched by the tone and manner of his father. 
“IT was wicked to do it, and I am glad something 


young wanderer through such terrible j 

more to his home and friends. That night. “ 
far down in the silent chambers of his go,) 
Ralph Harlow promised before God to make «js 
government henceforth his ceascless eaye 
study. 

My story is told. Let it teach us a] 
member that to suffer wrong, even the bitteres, 
is better than to do wrong and risk the ruin of i 
lifetime. 
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SUNDAY. 


Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven’s palace 
The other days fill up the C 
And hollow room with vanities, 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich gardei:; that is base 
Which parts their ranks and orders, 


hed lies; 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife — 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife,— 
More plentiful than hope. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
HOW “IMP” MADE A MATCH, 


A company of young surveyors from the North, 
finding themselves at a distance from a spring, were 
obliged to beg water at a dilapidated old mansiop. 
house near a joiner’s shop, where they kept their 
instruments. But their ideas of neatness and order 
were sadly outraged whenever they got a peep into 
that poor Southern home. 

The broken-down woman, who really was almost 
insane, and who should have been,the lady ther, 
having lost her all in the war, had sunk to the ley: 
—even lower than that—of those who had been her 
slaves; and now she sat all day smoking and scolding 
while they washed, and picked berries, and dug roots 
for the market, to feed her and her children, 

The young strangers had more than once caught a 
glimpse of two pretty but poorly dressed girls, who 
always dashed out at one door as they entered the 
other. 

A little negro boy of nine or ten years of age who 
lived there, smoked and chewed, sang and dan 
and followed the surveyors about like a pet dog 
His mouth and eyes were enormous. His hair was 
long, and was braided in little tails, which stood out 
like the quills of an enraged poreu; ine. 

When asked how he came to be so bad and to look 
so like a fury, he replied, “Ole mars’, what de Yauks 
shoot, he tatched me to smoke, and chew, aud sw’ar, 
and to braid up iny ha’r so’s to look like the evil one, 
and he name me ‘Imp.’ ” 

One morning, as the youngest of the strangers en- 
tered the old shop, he was startled by sccing Imp’s 
eyes glaring out from under a coverlit of shavings. 

“Get up, you little seamp!’’ he cried. 

“Kase what for, Mas’r Yank? 
mischief,’’ said Imp. 

“You are too dirty to be here.” 

“Why? You isn’t goin’ for to eat dese shavin’s, is 
you?” asked the boy, opening his eyes in surprise. 

“No; but I don’t like such a dirty fellow near 
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| “S*pose you was as dirty yourse’/? 
| nearer to you all de time den I is now!” 
| Imp; and with a wink he added, “I reckons if you 


the bull, in blind pursuit, plunged over the cliff 


after him and fell roaring and struggling to the |to the bottom, and I guess it killed him,” said 


very bottom, almost knocking the boy from his 
narrow shelf as he went down. 


“He jumped after me and tumbled clear down 


Luke. 
“That’s luck enough for one day,” grumbled 


happened to send me back,” and he burst into 
| tears. 
Mr. Harlow’s eyes were wet, too. Taking 


| Luke’s valise in one hand he clasped in the | 


| other the willing hand of his boy, just as he 


It was all over in scarcely more than a second’s | ‘he farmer. “The critter had the worst on’t—| had led him years before in little childhood, and 


time. Amazed and bewildered, Luke crouched 
there alone on the rock, and listened to the groans | 
of the injured animal, writhing in agony beneath 
him. Then recovering himself a little, he began 
to realize his own almost miraculous escape, and 
with thought of this came an overwhelming 
sense of his folly in attempting to fly from his 
comfortable home. The bright-colored pictures 
of future riches and grandeur which his imagi- 
nation had painted so shortly before faded entire- 
ly away. His ambition to try his fortunes in a 
great city was quenched, He saw clearly what 
anxiety and sorrow his absence must create at 
home as soon as it should be discovered and its 
cause known. 

The tearful, reproaching eyes of his gentle 
mother were before him. Why should he wound 
her so, who was so pure and good, and who had 
caved for him with ceaseless tenderness all hisé 
life? IZer soft, sweet voice would soothe the hot- | 
test anger of his father, and if she had seen him 
on his return with Dick, her gentle power over 
his father would have saved him from punish- 
ment. She had taught him that God could see 
every act of his life. Surely God’s eye must be 
upon him now, as he waited there alone upon 
the rock. 





and the critter’s master wouldn’t took a hundred 
dollars for him.’”? And then he muttered some- 
thing else under his breath that could not be 
|heard. Having partially relieved his feelings, 
the next thing was to consider Luke’s case. 

“S’pose ye want to git out of that,” said he, 
shortly; and without listening to the boy’s an- 
swer, he promised to go for a ladder, and walked 
away, growling to himself as he went, “Bad 
luck, bad luck! Wouldn’t took a hundred dol- 
lars for him.” 

In about twenty minutes the farmer returned 
with his long ladder, and lowered it carefully to 
Luke, holding the top as firmly as he could. 
Glad enough to escape from his perilous trap, 


| so, side by side, the two walked homewards in 
| the falling twilight. 

| “Luke, you did wrong to go away,” said the 
I 
shall remember this day and be more just and 
| patient. Will you help me, Luke?” 

| “Yes, father.” 

| “And God will forgive and help us both, and I 
| hope He will spare you long, to be a comfort to 
| me and your mother.” 

They walked on hand in hand, the hearts of 
| both made tender with a new and great happi- 
| ness, and Luke dried his eyes and told his father 
| the story of his foolish flight, and of his danger 
| and deliverance. 
| 


| father, “but I ought not have been so hasty. 
| 


me,’’ was the reply. 


You'd bk 
exclaimed 


knowed what I knows you'd let me stay here, and 
give me a cigar, too.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. Tobacco’s bad stuff for men or 
boys.” 

“You’s a preacher to home, I reckons!” cried the 
pert child. 

“But what’s that secret, I’d like to know?” asked 
the young man, laughing at the figure Imp cut in 
“dressing.” 

“Give me a quarter?” 

“Yes.” 7 

“He!” cried Imp, smacking his great lips, “out 
young ladies is powerful han’some, and dey’s sweet 
| as sugar-cane, too! Dat’s it!” . 

“But they always run off when they see us,” said 
the young man. 

“Dat’s kase on ’count of ole missus. She's cross 
asa grizzle b’ar, and proud as de evil one, and we 
| talks o’ runnin’ off and gettin’ married. We likes 
Northern folks!” 

“Ts that all the secret for a quarter 

“No. Is you ‘ligious?”’ 

“JT hope so.” 

“So's dey. When dey can sneak off, dey goes " 
‘to de ‘Bend,’ and teaches in de nig Sunday school. 
If you goes up nex’ Sunday you'll see ‘em, and hear 
’em sing, too; dey’s powerful sweet singers! a 

“But what’s the secret ?” 

“You'll neber tell?” 

‘*No, never.” , 

“Kase if you does missus "ll skin me alive. She 
allus does when she’s mad wid me. I was skinned 


whol 


the m 


o” 








} 
our hero lost no time in climbing to safe ground.| Luke’s return was a perfect ovation. His 
“Thank you, sir!’”? he exclaimed, heartily; but | mother, Lucy, Alice and Oscar received him with 
Mr. Furness did not seem to notice his thanks. | kisses and tears of joy. Lion came bounding 


pPulling up the ladder, he went to another part of | out of the barn and leaped joyously upon his | 


the cliff where he could look down and see the} young master again and again. 
remains of his favorite Devon. 


If he had been 
| absent four years he could not have been more | 
“Yes, there he is,” he muttered. “Neck broke, | lovingly welcomed. 

it’s likely, and dead’s a stone. Nothin’ but a} A delicious supper was prepared for him, and | 
heap o’ hide and tallow now,” and shouldering | his startling afternoon adventure was again re- 
his ladder, he started to look after the bull, | counted in the ears of his mother and sisters. 
“Your hat’s out yonder by that little hickory| That night fervent thanks ascended to the wise 
tree. Was that bag yourn?” he called out. and loving Providence which had guided the | 


alive twice las’ week! Miss Lucy, de olest and de 
han’somest, is done tired out bein’ friz and starved, 
and not ‘lowed to go teach or sew to arn her livin. 
She says she'll marry you if you'll ax her.” 

“Aint you lying, you rogue?” o 

«J doesn’t has to lie. I gits my livin’ widout, re- 
plied Imp, drawing himself up in conscious good- 
ness. 

The next Sunday and the Sunday 
young men went to the school at thie 
became acquainted with the pretty, 
poorly clad young Shelbys. - 

Not long afterwards they ventured to call at t 
“mansion-house” without their water-pail. Th 


after, two of the 
“Bend,” and 
modest, but 
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ceived by missus, who stood in the door, de- 
daring iti loud tones,— 

«My children have the blood of the Shelbys in 
i veins, and they shall not be associated with 
yed Northern weehmnen, who make railroads 
gud such dirty things! If ever you come here with- 

sur water-pails my women will split your heads 
— with the fire-shovel !” 


were I 





At the 
gai the room, and were nowhere to be seen. 
 ayfissus” now set up a howl that brought two 


black women in from the outer kitchen. 

“Hi, hi! 
stalwart matron, taking “missus” by the shoulder 
sn seating her in achair, “I reckons you wants to 
ked up agin, like you was de day you beat Miss 
iryin’-pan, ha! If you don’ want to 

ble Christian gent’men, turn yer 
Dis yere’s my house now, and dey 
J] come here often as dey pleases. If you don’t | 
Ill tie your han’s and feet wid de 
do's line and fling you into the pig-pen!” 

ts humiliating threat from one who was once 

er slave Was too much for missus’ nerves, and she 
1 to weep and to sob out, “O Filly, you forget 
liren have the blood of the Shelbys in” —— 
blood of the fiddlesticks!” cried Filly, scorn- 
“You mought be glad if dese ’spectable folks 
llook at us, poor and ragged as we is. I wish 

egood Lord would put it in deir hearts to pity our 
sldren and put some shoes on deir feet!” 

This was too much for “the blood of the Shelbys,” 
and the poor, half-demented woman took up the 

irtof her tattered dress in lieu of a handkerchief, 
1 rst into tears. 

“You haint any more spirit than if you werea 
poor white, Filly,’’ she sobbed. 
d that you was going to treat me this way 
she’d have shot you when she was dyin? !” 

“Then you'd ha’ froze and starved to death arter 
de'war; for you wouldi’t never had sprawl enough 
to help yourself,” cried Filly. 

«What could I do?”? sobbed missus. 

“What could Mrs. Col, Flitters do? She toted all 
her things out o’ de big house and took a moughty 
sone; and she driv’ de young gent’men into de 
den to raise vegetables for market, and she got a 
ool for Miss Kate, and’”’ 

Yes, so she did!” cried missus, scornfully; “and 
she get a Yankee schoolmaster for a husband for 
Miss Kate, too!” 

“Well, who knows but you mought be as lucky if 
you would comb up your ha’r and do something!” 
cried Filly, watching the face of missus, and winking 
at the strangers. 

“I wont do any thing, and my daughters shall not 
do my thing to disgrace their blood,” was the reply. 

“Very g sit still den and we’ll feed you. But 
ot to be kind, and not smoke your senses out 
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be loc 
ey wid de 
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ald be 80 Cross. 
Having no argument with which to meet this state- 
gave a loud scream, filled her pipe, 
shut her eyes and settled back into the stupor from 
the visit of “the water-beggars,” as she called 
used her, 

The helplessuess and hopelessness of these poor 
girls awoke the pity and the interest of the 
strangers, Who now felt that they had allies in 
id np, although they did not believe a word 
the boy had suid. 

As they were several miles from town, and expect- 
eto be engaged in that region some time, they in- 
and take 


eut, missus 














duced F Pilly to “clar up de mansion-house” 
them to board. 

Missas took indignantly to her chamber, and or- 
lered her food to be sent up to her; but as Filly put 
i short allowance, she soon came to terms and 
ended to sit at table with “working men.” 
yshe grew so genial as to speak to them 
» them glimpses of her former grandeur, 
















Shelbys, before the Revolution, owned a 
Once my parents took me North to 
and the springs, and left me at board- 
I was there almost a year! My jewelry 
Cost a hundred and fifty dollars, and my velvet cloak 
ty-tive dolla rs! I studied French, and music, 
i and dancing, and I never thought I’d 


whol 








the mount Lins 


ing-school. 








to thi 






rafew weeks her cyes were opened to see that 
the blood of the Shelbys was in danger, and that it 
was beyond her power to keep it any longer sacred. 

_ Whe ‘Ny 43.2 matter of form, her consent was asked 
2s the marri f Lucy, in a year from that time, 
sinile a to the applicant and said, “Yes, 
ll quit your trade and turn gentleman, you 


¢ he Ty 3 and Virginia and I will go North and 
live wi ith you.’ 












Th _ ig Northerner did not accept this gener- 
Sus oiler at ones; but proposed that she should re- 
48 nistress of the mansion-house, and wait till | 
saw whether or not he became such a “gentle- | 
‘tie would care to live with. 
he Tn 1p heard the plans he laughed, and cack- 
,and crowed, and danced, and cried out, “I's go- 
orth, too, kaso I made dis yere match.’ 


“You! What had you to do with it?” cried the 
man. 
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‘t I tell you she’d marry you if you asked 









‘ time.” 
ut dat was what put it in your head to try 
and you ought to take me North to 
“es round artcr you.” 
at the South till you learn to speak the 
I sce then what I can do for you,” said 
n. 

Poor « *missus” 


the youn ma 


never saw the “North”? which she 


opening of this volley the poor girls had | 


What's de rumpus here?” cried a sable, | 


“If my mother had } 





so much despised. While both the girls were away 
from her, teaching little schools, she grew tired of 
breathing and gave up the effort. Then the young 
surveyor being ready to return to New England, 
took both sisters with him, as well as Filly to serve 
them. Imp was so wretched at thought of the sep- 
aration, that the young man decided to take him 
| also, which he did with the assurance that “If he 
did not walk as straight as an arrow he’d sentence 
him to the penitentiary for life!” 
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For the Companion. 
CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 


| By ©. A. Stephens, 


| CHAPTER II. 


| The Savages Pillage the Ship and get at the 
Rum — Moments of Suspense — Night comes 
| on—A Plan to Swim Ashore— The Indians 
Open the Armory—An Encounter— David 
Rich, the Ship’s Carpenter—In the Long 
Boat—Slow Matches in the Powder-Room. 
The Indians were pillaging the ship. Ned and I 
had no means of escape and so waited there, prison- 
| ers in the armory, till the fatal moment when we 
| should be discovered and set upon. The air re- 
sounded to the racket the Indians were making. We 
| scarcely spoke, but waited in apprehension—almost 
| in despair. 
| Not long after a chorus of yells and joyous whoops 
| broke out. We heard the savages rolling some heavy 
body up the gangway. They dragged it on deck, 


then pounded it with their clubs, and we heard a 
noise as of running water. 

“It’s rum,” Ned muttered. 
tierce of rum!” 


“They’ve got up a 





From that time and for more than an hour after- 
wards the whooping hardly ceased for an instant. 


were drinking their {ill of the “fire water.” 


the deck. This gave us a hope that they would all 
getso drunk that we might be able to escape while 
they were in that condition. 

This hope soon passed. Fresh canoes were con- 
stantly arriving. As night drew on they all began 
to secure their booty and load it each into his own 
canoe. 
squabbling over their plunder. 

In going up over the ship, many of them tried for 


make any serious attempt to break it open. 
“It’s strange,’”’ whispered Ned. 
has the keys must have been killed in the fight.” 


not been killed. As darkness settled over the 
doomed ship many of the Indians went ashore with 
their spoil. Far off up the cove we could hear their 
wild cries. They were rejoicing in their success and 
boasting of their bloody exploits. 
lage there was a grand powwow being held. 

At last we judged that most of the savages had left 
the ship. We could hear steps and movements 
about the deck. Soon torches were lighted. Now 
and then we could hear the Indians in the cabin, 
and were sure that there were not more than three 
or four on board. 

“They have stayed to keep watch,” 
pered. “Perhaps some of the crew got away in the 
pinnace—though there is little hope of it.” 

The long minutes dragged by. We waited, listen- 
ing intently to every sound. It grew very dark. A 
fog seemed to be rising from the water. 

“If we escape at all,’? Ned whispered, (after we 
had sat for a long time on the vice-bench in utter si- 
lence and despair,) “we must get away to-night—be- 
fore they all come back to finish plundering the ship 
to-morrow.” 

“But how can we escape?” I cried out, almost an- 
grily. “We cannot get out of the armory! 
we were out, we could not get away!” 


only answer. 

Again we sat in silence. 

“You can swim,” said Ned at length. 
It is not very far to the shore. I think we might 
reach it by swimming. It’s our only chance.”’ 

“But how can we get out and they not hear 
us?”’ I replied; for I had no hope that we could 
do it. 

“If we can get one of these lights out without 
making a noise,” said Ned, “we might let down a 
line, and so lower ourselves into the water, then 
swim off slow and sfill.”’ 

\ We scarcely dared to move in the darkness, for 


“So can I, 





| taken out. 
| line hanging from a hook near the armory door. 
| “Go and fetch it,’’ Ned said to me. 


| 
| 
| 


- | light filled the armory. 


There were several scores of the wretches, and they 
Soon | 
we heard sounds as of tumbling and sprawling on | 


There was a great deal of wrangling and | 


a moment the armory door and struck it, but did not | 
“The savage that | 


Afterwards, however, we concluded that he had | 


In the savage vil- | 


Ned whis- | 


And if | 


“But we must—or they will murder us,” was Ned’s | 
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fear of oversetting something anc making a noise 
that the savages would hear. Buta ‘ter awhile Ned 
got up on the bench, and by feeling, i »und the light. 
It was held firmly in its casement by strong screws. | 
There was a screw-driver on the bench, however. 
I felt for this and found it. Ned worked very 
slowly and cautiously, and at length took out the 
screws. The sash stuck in its place, but by using 
the screw-driver, it was loosened, and after a time 
We remembered that there was a coil of 


I started and had got near the door, feeling my 
way, when we heard the savages coming down the 
stairs, and a moment after saw the light of their 
torch through the keyhole. I stéod breathlessly lis- 
tening! To my horror a key was applied to the lock. 


gers succeeded in getting it into the keyhole. 
“Back, back!’ Ned exclaimed, in a sharp whisper. 
So numb with sudden terror did the sound of the 
key make me, that but for Ned I should have stood 


there by the door unable to move till they opened | 
I dart-| 


it. But the sound of his voice recalled me. 
ed back. 

“Here, take a musket!’’ Ned whispered, putting 
one in my hand. “Take two. Cock them. Wait, 
now, till I give the word, Then shoot for your life.” 

The savages were occupied several moments in 
getting the key to turn in the lock. They did not 
know how to work it. We could heaY their grunts 
of impatience. The Indian who had stolen the key 
had probably waited so as to have the plunder of 
the armory for himself and his comrades. 

After many trials the key was turned. The boit 
went back with a dull click. My heart leaped wild- 
ly at the sound! Then the door was pushed open. 

The sudden glare of the torches carried by the Ind- 
}ians for an instant blinded us. Then we saw the 
| hideous, painted faces of the savages, their plumes | 
| of hawks’ feathers and their tattooed beenste. There 
| were four of them. They had clubs. The one that | 


| standing in the dark at the farther end of the room. 


| “Take aim at the front one,’’ Ned whispered, 
| hoarsely. 
| Ivraised one of the muskets, but my hands shook 
| wildly. 

“Fire!” shouted Ned, at the top of his voice. 

I discharged the musket. It made a tremendous 
| report. Ned fired his almost at the same instant. I 
| saw the foremost savage reel backwards. He dropped 
| the torch. They all uttered yells of dismay and sud- 
; den fear. There was a great noise of scrambling in 
| the dark, Ned darted forward, shouting and scream- 
| ing at the top of his voice. Then a great blaze of 
He had fired again. 
In a moment, from trembling all over with fear, I 
| felt perfectly cool and collected. I caught up the 
| other musket and ran after Ned, stumbling over the 
Indian that lay upon the floor, and sprang up the 
companion stairs. We heard a splash—then another! 
Thad a glimpse of one of the savages going over the 
bulwarks. Ned fired at him, and there was another 
splash as he leaped into the sea. 

We were alone on the deck. A small fire was 
burning in a big kettle near the forecastle, and sev- 
eral torches of pine lay ready kindled. Ned seized 
one, and we ran back down to the armory. There 
lay one of the savages on the floor dead. 

Catching up four or five of the loaded muskets, 
| Ned ran on deck again and fired repeatedly in the 

direction of the shore towards which he supposed 
the frightened savages were running. I gathered 
up the rest of those we had loaded and followed him, 
for he had shouted, “Bring the others!’ 

Just at that moment we were both startled by a 
strangely hollow voice from aloft. So excited had I 
again become that I was on the point of firing up in 
| the direction of the voice, when we heard the words, 
| “Mates, mates, is it you?” 
| We both stopped. “It’s one of our men,” Ned 
| said, then shouted, “Come down if you’re one of 
us!” 

It was too dark and cloudy to see any thing aloft. 
Suddenly there dropped a broad-axe upon the deck, 
and the ship’s carpenter, David Rich, came sliding 
down the ratlines. He could scarcely speak. His 
face was pinched and his hair had turned white since 
morning. He had a wound in the back, given by a 
knife. 

When the attack was made he was forward making 
scraper-handles—so he told us. At first he had laid 
about him with his broad-axe; then, finding that the 
crew were overpowered, he sprang to the shrouds 
and got up out of reach of the savages, still holding 
| on to his axe. As speedily as possible he had taken 
refuge in the main-top, whence he repulsed them 
when they climbed up to attack him. 

The main-top offered a very good shelter from be- 
neath. None of the arrows shot at him had wound- 
edhim. The cut in the back he had received at the 
moment he leaped into the shrouds. 

He told us that the attack was made while the men 
were engaged hoisting in the long-boat. The savages 
drew their knives as if at a given signal, and fell up- 
on the crew with a yell. 

He did not think any provocation was given them 
by the captain or by any of the crew. Capt. Carnise, 
he thinks, shot two of the savages with his pistols, 
| but was immediately struck down by a blow from a 
! club. All the crew save himself were killed. Sev- 
eral of the sailors jumped overboard, but were pur- 
sued and overtaken by canoes. 

He supposed himself the only one left alive, and 
had no hopes of escape. When we fired at the sav- 
ages in the armory he thought they had found the 
muskets and were loading and discharging them; 





It was not immediately that their unpracticed fin- | 


carried the torch had along knife in his left hand. | 
| They peered sharply around, but could not see us| 





and it was not till he heard them jump overboard 
that he suspected that any of the crew were below. 

But the man seemed a good deal stupetied by the 
terrible scenes he had witnessed, and his eyes wan- 
dered about in a way that made us fear that he was 
not right in his mind. 

The deck presented a dreadful spectacle. The bo- 
dies of eleven of our shipmates were there; but their 
heads had been cut off and carried to the village. 

“There’s not a moment to be lost!’ Ned ex- 
claimed. “The savages will be back again, all of 
them, now. We can never defend the ship against 
so many. Now is our only chance to escape.” 

The pinnace had floated away; but there were two 
canoes alongside, and the long-boat lay just as it had 
fallen back into the water. In it was the body of 
poor Mr. Graham, the second mate. 

Much as we would have wished to give our unfor- 


| tunate shipmates a Christian burial we had no time 


| for it. 

Ned decided to go in the long-boat, heavy as it 
was, instead of a canoe. 

“Get in, Jemmy, you and Mr. Rich,” he urged. 
“Tl bring a few things. You stand ready to take 
‘them as I pass them down.” 

Tat once swung myself down by the tackle from 
the crane; but the carpenter, assaying to follow me 
in an absent and clumsy way, fell heavily, and strik- 
| ing his chest upon one of the water-casks in the boat, 
| injured himself a good deal, and fell to groaning 
| dolefully. 
| Tremblingly, with my own hands, I threw out the 
| body of poor Graham, and then rolled overboard 
| all the water-casks the men had filled in the morn- 
| ing save one. Ned then passed down a keg of pow- 
| der, an old boot full of bullets, and not less than a 

dozen muskets. 

He next brought two small casks of ship-bread and 
| an armful of pieces of salted beef, just as he took 
them out of a barrel. Just here the carpenter re- 
| vived suffic iently to call out to us to fetch his broad- 
axe; and Ned brought it and also a little jury-mast 
and sail that had belonged to the pinnace. 

I bethought myself that we should need a tinder- 
box, and Ned not only brought one, but also the 
blankets from each of our hammocks. 

Brief time as we had taken for these preparations, 
the savages must already have reached the shore and 
raised an outery. <A great whooping broke out ona 
sudden, and this momentarily grew louder and 
seemed to be coming nearer. 

“For mercy’s sake, Ned,’’ I called to him, “hurry 
and be quick! They’ve heard us and are coming off!” 

Ned ran to the bulwarks and threw over three cut- 
lasses and two pistols. He paused a second to listen. 

“Yes, theyare coming, the bloodthirsty demons!’ 
he exclaimed. “One minute more, Jemmy, and I'll 
be in the boat.”’ 

He turned, and snatching up a brand from the fire 
they had kindled on deck, darted down the compan- 
ion-way. Istood ready to cut the tackle, waiting and 
in suspense. That was along minute. At last Ned 
came and dropped into the boat. I cut off the lines. 
We caught up the oars, and shoving off, pulled round 
the stern and rowed away from the ship into the fog 
and darkness as rapidly as we could force the heavy 
boat through the water. 

From the shouts of the savages it seemed as if the 
canoes were not six cables’ lengths off. 

For some minutes we bent to the oars without a 
word. 


To be continued 
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HIGH TIDES. 


Tides, or the alternate rising and falling of the wa- 
ters of the sea, occur to a greater or less extent on 
all coasts and in all ocean estuaries. They may be 
simply described as continuous ocean-waves extend- 
ing over immense distances. Pliny, centurics before 
the discovery of the law of gravitation, correctly 
though imperfectly ascribes the tidal waves to the 
sun and moon “dragging the waters along with 
them.” 

Spring tides, or the highest elevation of tidal 
waves, are produced when the combined attraction 
of the sun and moon are the greatest, or when those 
luminaries are in conjunction or opposition, at the 
full or new moon; and neap tides, or the lowcst cle- 
vation of tidal waves, are produced by the diminu- 
tion of solar and lunar attraction. 

As the distance of the sun and moon from the earth 
varies, at the time when either of these are in perigee 
(or at a poiat nearest the centre of the earth), tlicir at- 
tractive power will be greater, and the tide wave will 
have a greater elevation; and when either of these 
| is in apogee (or at the point in the heavens farthest 
| from the centre of the earth), the high water eleva- 
tion will be least. 

There must be two complete lunar and two com- 
plete solar tides daily, and the tidal waves will rise 
to the highest level when the lunar and solar influ- 
ence perfectly unite. 

The highest tides in the harbors and ocean estua- 
ries of the world are at Santa Cruz River, Cape Vir- 
gin, in the Strait of Magellan, in Kings Road, near 
Bristol, England, Halifax Harbor and the Bay of 
Fundy. 

The highest tides in the United States are in Bos- 
ton Harbor, and at Wellfleet, Mass., extending north- 
ward to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The following 
table will show the highest elevation of spring tides: 










in snkccig ves tnderesdceeeeeas 11.3 feet. 
Wellfleet.... ows 
Havre, France...... 22 “ 
Liverpool, England... _» * 
Bristol, England...... .. 44 62 
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nificence of coloring and rythmical tunefulness, | 
was the result of constant rewriting and correc- | 
tion. It cost the poet the work of three years. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his “Intellectual 
Life,” gives the following picture of the literary 
methods and habits of Moore: 


Some of the most popular writers of verse have 
ed the labor of composition. Wordsworth | 
shrank from it much more sensitively than he did | 
from his prosaic labors as a distributor of stamps. 
He had that horreur de la plume which is a frequent 
malady amongst literary men. But we feel, in read- 
ing Wordsworth, that composition was a serious toil 
to him—the drudgery is often visible. 

Let me take, then, the case of a writer of verse 
distinguished especially for fluency and ease—the | 
lightest, gayest, apparently most thoughtless of mod- | 
ern minstrels—the author of “The Irish Melodies” 
and “Lalla Rookh.” Moore said—I quote from | 
memory, and may not give the precise words, but 
they were to this effect—but although the first shad- 
owy imagining of a new poem was a delicious fool’s 

radise, the labor of actual composition was some- 
thing altogether different. He did not, I believe, 
exactly use the word “drudgery,” but his expression 
jmplied that there was painful drudgery in the work. 

en he began to write “Lalla Rookh” the task 
was any thing but easy to him. He said that he was 
“gt all times a far more slow and painstaking work- 
man than would ever be guessed from the result.” 
Fora long time after the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Messrs. Longman, “though generally at 
work with a view to this task, he made but very lit- 
tle real progress in it.”” 

After many unsatisfactory attempts, finding that 
his subjects were so slow in kindling his own sympa- 
thies, he began to despair of their ever touching the 
hearts of others. ‘Had this series of disheartening 
experiments been carried on much further, I must 
have thrown aside the work in despair.” 

He took the greatest pains in long and laboriously 
reparing himself by reading. “To form a store- 
ouse, a3 it were, of illustrations purely Orien- 
tal, and so familiarize myself with its various 
treasures that, quick as fancy required the aid of 
fact in her spiritings, the memory was ready to fur- 
nish materials for the spell-work; such was, for a 
long while, the sole object of my studies.” After 
noting some opinions favorable to the truth of his 
Oriental coloring, he says, ‘Whatever of vanity there 
may be in citing such tributes, they show, at least, 
of what great value, even in poetry, is that prosa- 
ic quality, industry, since it was in a slow and labo- 
rious collection of small facts that the first founda- 
tions of this fanciful romance were laid.” 


+o>—___—— 
THE USE OF “WHAT” ADVERBIALLY., 

A correspondent calls our attention to the follow- 
ing sentence in an article entitled “Paradise not in 
the Tropics,”” which appeared in No. 3 of the Com- 
panion for the present year: 

What with bugs, mosquitos and cockroaches, to 
say nothing of centipedes six inches long, sleep was 
impossible. 

Our corespondent objects to the use of the word 
“vhat”’ in this connection, and intimates that it is 
ungrammatical. The use of “what” in constructions 
like this is sanctioned by the best authority, and is 
found in nearly all models of classical English writ- 
ing. In this sense the word has an adverbial force, | 
meaning the same as the word “partly,” and is | 
parsed as an adverb. Spencer, for example, says, 
“The enemy having his country wasted, what by 
himself and what by the soldiers, findeth succor in 
no place.” Meaning the “enemy having his country 
wasted, partly by himself, and partly by his sol- 
diers,” &c, Knolles says, “A year before he had so 
used the matter, that what by force and what by pol- 
icy, he had taken from the Christians above thirty 
small castles,”’ that is, partly by force and partly by 
policy. We think like sentences are to be found 
in Addison, Irving and Macaulay. The early Eng- 
lish writers seemed to consider such grammatical 
constructions an embellishment of composition. 
But the use of “what” in its adverbial relation is 
less common now than formerly. Still it is well 
sanctioned, as may be seen by simple reference to 
the larger dictionaries. 

——_+o>——_—_—_——_ 
A TEMPLE OF DENTISTRY. 

The Temple of Asaxa, near Yeddo, the capital of 
Japan, is the scene of one of the most remarkable 
performances, for a religious building, that we have 
ever heard of. It is regarded as the place of sojourn 
of no fewer than 33,333 di¥inities. The worshippers 
could not of course pay any very particular homage 
toall of them, so they usually restrict their atten- 
tions to one of the gods, who is chief in favor. 

And which of the 33,333 do you suppose it is? 
You would never guess. It is the god of toothache, 
or as we might perhaps regard him, the great dentist 
of Japan. 

He is, of course, adored by people who have 
toothache, and as the few dentists in Japan pain 
& patient more than an aching tooth, his worship- 
pers are pretty numerous. The man who is suf- 
fering brings his offering and presents it to the god. 
He then takes a little ball of paper, chews it into a 
complete pulp and spits it out against one of the pic- 
tures with great dexterity. Thatisall. He then re- 
tires quite convinced that he has lost his toothache 
and given it to the god—who certainly must be a 
very benevolent deity to take upon himself all the 
toothaches in Japan. 

———- +o - 
AWKWARD HABITS, 

Great men, sometimes from lack of self-confidence, 
or from nervousness, fall into habits in society em- 
barrassing to themselves and ludicrous to others. 
Neander, the famous church historian of Germany, 
could not lecture to his students without pens on his 
desk to pull to pieces while he was speaking. If the 
Pens gave out, the lecture gave out also. 

An eminent English preacher had an awkward 
habit in company even more amusing. “He is very 
eccentric,” was the general excuse of his friends. 


| childhood to the best society. 


the midst of his talk, twirl himself rapidly rouud 
three times, and sit down again without pausing in 
what he was saying, as if some external action was 
necessary to let off the force of his excitement. Af- 
ter dinner at the houses of his intimate friends he 
would rush up and down the room in the vehemence 
of his spirits, and then cast himself ona sofa and 
throw up his legs in the air.”” These were strange 
antics for one of gentle birth, and accustomed from 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 

Young people in their romantic dreams wish they 
had lived in the days of Charlemagne or of Richard, 
of the Lion-heart. Itis well enough to dream, but the 
reality would be uncomfortable. How would our 
readers like to pay one or two thousand dollars for a 
single book, as was often done in those early days? 
Would they patronize the public or the circulating 
libraries if the old conditions were now in force? In 
the year 1471, when Louis XI., King of France, 
wished to borrow a book from the Medical Faculty 
of Paris, he was obliged to deposit plate in pledge, 
and to obtain a guaranty from one of his chief nobles 
for its safe return. If kings found it up-hill work to 
obtain the loan of a volume, the common people must 
have been shut out altogether. 





+> 


WHAT A MISPLACED COMMA DID. 
The comma (,) that little dot which is a very insig- 
nificant thing to the eye, sometimes plays an impor- 
tant part in language. Though the rules for its use, 
like its relatives, are somewhat obscure, nevertheless 
its function in some cases is very clear and of con- 
siderable moment, as has been discovered in a law of 
Congress, passed in 1872. 


In the tariff bill which went into effect that year, 
there was a large addition to the free list, and among 
the articles added were “fruit plants, tropical and 
semi-tropical,’’ designed to encourage their importa- 
tion and cultivation. 

But in the process of engrossing or transcribing 
the bill to be officially printed, a comma was inter- 
polated between fruit and plants, whereby all fruits 
were put on the free list. The custom officers, if 
they minded their “p’s and q’s,” did not mind the 
comma, and went on collecting the duties. 

At length some a reporter discovered the 
comma and demanded that it should be recognized; 
and the custom officers had to stand on the order of 
prosody, and pass fruit free. The result has been 
that about three million dollars have been illegally 
collected through this interpolated comma, at which 
Uncle Sam will have to stop and count more than 
one and refund. The Ways and Means Committee 
will report a bill to expunge the comma, and thus 
remand fruit back to the list of dutiable articles. 
This will prove & most expensive comma.— West 
Chester Local News. 








FREAKS OF BOMB-SHELLS, 


Lively newspaper writers, describing the horrors 
of war at a safe distance of time and space, some- 
times forget (and make us forget) the death and car- 
nage for the moment in certain incidents of battle 
which force asmile. Of the many engines of death, 
none are more whimsical and curious in their be- 
havior than bombs, as none are more terrible in their 
effects. Mr. Nathan Sheppard, in his “Diary of the 
Siege of Paris,” relates the following: 


A shell burst in a room where an old woman was 
knitting and a little girl was frolicking. It broke 
the big toe of the old lady and the little finger of the 
little girl. Two women were grinding at a chocolate 
mill; the one was taken, the other feft. I had no 
sooner dodged around the corner of a small house at 
the suburbs than I saw a fragment of a shell knock 
the piece out of a wagon-wheel which extends from 
spoke to spoke, and then dart into the window of the 
kitchen, where, as I was afterwards informed, it split 
the ear of the woman at the wash-tub. An American 
student had his leg broken while in the act of getting 
into bed, and he died of the wound, notwithstanding 
a skilful operation. The poor fellow, whose name 
believe was Swager, from Louisville, Ky., was of 
German descent and sympathies, and, as if to make 
“the irony of fate” still more conspicuous, he had 
fought unharmed from beginning to end of our civil 
war as a common soldier. 


~> 
+> 





CHINESE DEPRAVITY. 
A missionary writes of his inconveniences and suf- 
ferings in going from place to place during the re- 
cent Tientsin flood. The bad roads afflicted him 
much, but the bad traits of native character afflict- 
ed him more. 
One of the saddest results of these floods is the 
——s out so plainly as they do, the awful mean- 
ness and depravity of the people. It would be diffi- 
cult to believe that any human being could become 
so callous to the suffering of others as is evident 
here. Letaman be in the veriest extremity of death, 
and not a hand will be reached out to rescue him 
until, after long haggling, a sum is fixed upon as the 
pay for the service. I made a portion of my journey 
5 Chinese cart, and rode mile after mile through a 
sea of shallow water interspersed with ditches; and 
as though the dangers of the road were not sufficient- 
ly great, the wretches who live in the region dug 
great pit-holes along where the track was supposed 
to be, and then offered their services at high rates as 
uides. If we hired them they guided us around the 
oles they had dug; if we didn’t they let us drive into 
them, and plundered the carts os the confusion 
which followed.-—-Missionary Herald. 


—_—_——_+o>—_—_—_—_———_ 
A PALSIED SCHOOL-TEACHER, 
Leave a man his head and he can still do wonders 
even if the rest of his body is useless. 
Col. D. B. Graham, of Temperance, Telfair Coun- 


‘married. He is about sixty-four years old. He is a 
fine scholar, and is cousin to Gov. Graham, of North 
Carolina, 


a California trip, we were informed that a “grizzly 
and a panther had been seen by some tame 
down the road but an hour or so before our arrival, 
and that they were at our disposal should we choose 
to go after them. 
training, and the teachings of the “Alphabetical” 
Society of Massachusetts, and forbore wantonly de- | 
stroying the “dumb animals !’—Correspondent-Man- | 
chester (N. H.) Despatch. 





2-2, 
EFFECT OF A HUMANE EDUCATION. 
While enjoying a quiet siesta after supper, during 





- | 
ndians | 


But we remembered our early | 


was bigger than I, and I forgave him.” This was | 
probably the real reason of this correspondent’s for- 
bearance. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty | 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- 
ton, who send us the largest number of new subseribers 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 








SiorereMatiits stat tre he RRR 535 
1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cost....... --- $450 
1 Smith American Organ, cost.. ...- 8300 
1 smith American Organ, cost............. 81 
6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunting Cases, 
CONS OF CAGE. ccvccccoccccccvececceetccccceccecse 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of e: 
6 Gold Watches, 
keepers, cost of each 60 





keepers, cost of ¢ 


6 Gold 


6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
PACT oe weecccccces 


Watches, Open Faces, good 
ohh 






ers, cost of each...... $35 
12 Silver Waches, [It 

Keepers, cost of cach. B25 
12 Silver Watches, Hw 

keepers, cost of each.... $20 
17 Silver Watches, Open 

keepers, cost of each.. $15 





The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
as received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine a beautiful finish, and in rich- 
neas of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 


The two Smith Ameriean Parlor Organs.— 
These are from the manufactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. 
‘The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 
The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Wateh Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
Ameriean Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the — named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure.pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 








Y¥. C. 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 
One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
a genuine —e Paper Folder and Cutter, and a Cush- 
man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
move ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, etc. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Any one desiring pe 24 and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 


Was Nearly Blind. 


/HE READ THE ADVERTISEMENT 


AND WAS CURED. 


H.R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir—In expressing my thanks to you for benefits 


| derived from the use of Vegetine, and to benefit others, I 
will state— 


When eight or nine years old, I was afflicted with Scrof- 
ula, which made its appearance in my eyes, face and head, 














| and I was very near for two y All kinds of 

There may be considerable quiet humor in this. | oper: — ay on my ey a all to no good 
r, i 1. es RS at i | results, inally the disease principally seitied in my 

Artemus Ward said of a dangerous grizzly once, “He | pody, limbs and feet, and at times in an aggravated way. 





Last summer I was, from some cause, Weak in my spine 
and kidneys, and it was at times very hard to retain the 
urine, Seeing your advertisement in the Commercial, I 
bought a bottle of VEGETINE and commenced using ac- 
cording to directions. In two or three days I obtained 
reat relief. After using four or five bottles I noticed it 
had a wonderful effect on the rough, scaly blotches on my 
body and legs. I still used VEGETINE, and the humorous 
sores one after another disappeared until they were all 
gone, and I attribute the cure of the two diseases te VEG- 
TINE, and nothing else. 

If lamever affected with anything of the kind again, I 


shall try VEGETINE as the only reliable remedy. 


Once more accept my thanks, and believe me to be, 
in’ respectfully, AUSTIN PARROTT, 
Dee. 1, 1872. No. 35 Gano St., Cincinnati, O. 


“VEGETINE,” says & Boston physician, “has no equalas 
a blood purifier. Hearing of its many wonderful cures, 
after all other remedies had failed, I visited the laboratory 
and convinced myself of its genuine merit. It is prepared 
from barks, roots and herbs, each of which is highly ef- 
fective, and they are compounded in such a manner as to 
produce astonishing results.” 


Valuable Information. 


Boston, Dec. 12, 1869. 
Gentlemen—My only object in giving you this testimo~ 
ny is tospread valuable information. Having been badly 
afflicted with Salt Rheum, and the whole surtace of my 
skin being covered with pimples and eruptions, many of 
which caused me great pain and annoyance, and knowin, 
it to bea blood disease, I took many of the advertised blo 
preparations, among which was any quantity of Sarsapa- 
Trilla, without obtaining any benefit, until 1 commenced 
taking the VEGETINE; and before [ had completed the 
tirst bottle I saw that i had got the right medicine. Con- 
sequently I followed on with it until I had taken seven 
bottles, when I was pronounced a well man, and my skin 
is smooth and entirely free from pimplesand eruptions. 
have never enjoyed so good health before, and I attribute 
it all to the use of VEGETINE. To benefit those afflicted 
with Rheumatism, I will make mention also ot the VEGE- 
TINE’s wonderful power of curing me of this acute com- 
plaint, of which I have suffered so intensely. 





. . ss . 
Passenger Agent Michigan C. R. R., 
29 Tyler Street, Boston. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
16—2t wei : 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT | 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


f folding cane seat chairs for 
theSouth and tropicalcountries. 
For saie by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 





































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 





Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


OIL CHROMO FREE TO ALL!! 


Boys and Girls. An Autograph Album, 100 pages, imi- 
tation morocco, gilt sides, in case, only 10 cents, postpaid. 
Do a little easy work for us and get a Printing Press, or 
any other presentfree. Particulars for stamp. A chro- 
mo given to all who answer this advertisement, whether 
they buy the album or not. Address iacaass B. N. 
KINGMAN, Boston, Mass. Seow 4t 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Novelty Lawn Mower and Trimmer. 
CHEAPEST! SIMPLEST! LIGHTEST! BEST! 
(G@ Has had four years of satisfactory trial. 


Does what none other can and all that any 
oes. 


Send e stamp for circular. Address 
air aaa ‘ 
PE RVING 


EO. DWIGHT, JR., & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
» gs 

' your leis 

| pare ae ure profit- 

ably by 

ADVI S cai taking = 

ency for the Propie’s ATLAS. $30 and upwards made 

waokiy, Instructions free. J. DAVID JAMS, 

46 Beekman st., N.Y. 














A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 








ty, Ga., is probably the most remarkable school- 
teacher in the world. He was admitted to the bar 
as a lawyer in 1832. Soon after he was stricken 
down with acute rheumatism. He then became par- 
alyzed, his whole body being helpless, except his 
hands and arms up to his elbows. 
he has taught school while lying on his back. His 
school isin a flourishing condition, and he is —— 





“If excited in conversation, he would spring up in 


money. Many distinguished ne have graduat 
from Gol. Graham’s school. e colonel was never 





For a long time | 


Every School-Boy and Girl should have One. 


This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
| Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
| Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
| are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
| nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
| with polished top. We will send this cheap and desirable 


set postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





Address 





EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A SPECIALTY. 


STRONG POT-PLANTS 


Sent sAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 
rieties, 81; Twelve do., ®2. For 10 cts. additional 
wesend MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM Rosk. Elegant Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, FREE. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 
12 WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 


SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 
‘SEEDS! 


GENTS — Male or Female. Our type is very 
attractive and is wanted everywhere. Nothing pays 
agents better. Names and monograms for card and linen 
marking and business stamps to order. Send stamp for 


eow7t 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 
rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 
to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Illustrated Séed Catalogue free. Ad- 
dress Wa. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon St., 
Boston. d4eow8t 





Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 


samples, circular and terms to Rubber Type Works, Pox 
668, Rochester, N. Y, 15—4t 

















ONLY A WORD. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A moment that blots out years, 
Two lives are wrecked on a stormy shore 
Where billows of passion surge and roar, 
To break in a spray of tears— 
Henceforth they tread with weary feet 
Paths destined nevermore to meet. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A flush from a passing cloud, 
Two hearts are seathed to their inmost core, 
Are ashes and dust forevermore. 
Two faces turn to the crowd, 
Masked by pride with a lifelong lie, 
To hide the scars of that agony. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
An arrow at random sped, 
It has cut in twain the mystic tie 
That had bound two souls in harmony, 
Sweet love lies cold and dead. 
A poisoned shaft with scarce an aim, 
Has done a mischief sad as shame. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas for the loves and lives 

So little a cause has rent apart, 

Tearing the fondest heart from heart 
As the whirlwind rends and rives, 

Never to reunite again, 

But live and die in secret pain! 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas that it is so! 
More evil and more wrong hath wrought, 
And to the human heart hath brought 
A deeper weight of woe, 
And left behind a deeper scar 
Than the sword on the blood-stained field of war. 


+oo———_——_———- 


water jars on their heads, steadying their bur- 
den with one well-shaped, small-wristed, dusky 
arm stretched up to its full length, and covered 
almost to the elbow, and sometimes above it with 
numbers of bracelets. These are sometimes sil- 
ver, and often plated metal, or red and green 
| lace, 

I once heard of a school, the pupils of which 
were trained to walk about with tumblers of 
cold water on their heads; and when I saw the 
firm-footed, easy grace of these burden-bearing 
women, I regretted that the practice was not 
universal. 

The pale-iaced race may perhaps pride itself 
on its superiority in the use of the contents of 
its head, but these dusky daughters of the sun } 
certainly outdo their more favored sisters in the 
use they make of the outside of theirs. They 
carry every thing on their heads, jars of water, 
pieces of cloth, baskets of vegetables, huge bun- 
| dles of sugar-cane, fuel, any thing and every- | 
| thing, leaving their hands free for any additional | 
burden. 

They do not even carry their little black babies | 
in their arms, but either balance them astride on 
their shoulders with their little hands on their 
mother’s head, or else astride on one hip, encir- 
cled with a strong arm. I have seen a woman | 
with four water jars towering on her head, and 
her little baby on her hip, walking along with | 
springy grace, jingling her silvery anklets and 
toe-bells as she went. | 
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AN ALARM. 
| 


Timorous people suffer all the horrors of real | 
danger every time an unknown thing startles | 
their fancy. An exchange gives the following | 
account of a fright of two maiden sisters who 
lived in a country house alone, and one of whom | 
seems to have been as nervous as Sara Coleridge | 
was in her childhood. This timid lady tells the 
story, first stating that her sister often laughed | 
and pooh-poohed at her fears: 


However, one very wet and dark night she got 





For the Companion. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 

The words of heavenly truth are all golden, 
but the particular value of any one of them to 
you or me depends upon our different wants. 
To one a divine echo from a psalm is life and | 
comfort. To another a line from a prophecy. 
To another a text from a Gospel or an epistle. 
There is something just suited to every different | 
need and different mind. 

A clergyman tells the following story: I was 
in Murfreesboro’ just after the bloody battle of } 
Stone River, and was sent for at one o’clock in | 
the morning, by a wounded man in one of aad 
temporary hospitals. 

“Chaplain,” said he, as soon as he saw me, “I | 
want you to help me die.” 

“Ah, my brave fellow,’’ I said, “I cannot help 
you die. I would take you in my arms and car- 
ry you up to God if I could. But Jesus, your 
Saviour and mine, is able to do this.” 

I prayed with him, and he told me he had a | 
mother in the North praying for him. I read to 
him the third chapter of John. The dying man’s 
bright eyes were fixed on me all the time. When 
I came to the words, “Even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
he stopped me. 


“Bless God! is that there?” said he. 
“Tea.” } 

“Just read it again.” 

I read it again, and he listened with bowed 
head and clasped hands. Three times he made 
me read it over, and when I finished he lay with | 
closed eyes whispering the words as if commit- 
ting them to memory. 


The paleness of death came over his face, and 
he was gone. Borne on the saving truth of those | 
two sweet verses, his soul went up, as in Elijah’s 
chariot, to rest in the kingdom of God. 

We are told that every sound of human speech, 
let loose upon the air, vibrates forever. Certain- | 
ly no divine word was ever spoken in vain. 

“Tho heedless world hath never lost 
One accent of the Holy Ghost.” 


tes | 
HINDOO BELLES. 

Paris is famous for setting the fashions in 
dress, and ladies in Europe and America slavish- 
ly follow the model. But a writer in Fraser's 
Magazine gives the palm to Hindoo ladies for 
artistic grace in dress, and for a fine gait in 
walking. He says: | 

The Hindvo women attracted me most by their 
graceful carriage, their picturesque drapery, con- 
sisting of a full skirt and a sort of burnons, | 
which passes over the head, almost completely | 
veiling the face. These vary in color, being 
sometimes bright blue and pink and yellow, the 
skirt often bordeved with a hem of some other 
color, often very gaudy, but the dark skin har- 
monizes it all. 

_The most artistic, to my mind, is the deep in- 
digo blue, but it is more rare in the north-west 
than in the southern India, where almost all the 
lower classes of India wear it. It is pleasant to 
wateh the easy grace with which they walk, 


| hear men’s steps without, splashing in the pools 


| robbers was quite unintelligible to me. 


ent latitudes as the cougar, panther and cata-| 
mount, often attack horses as well as smaller 
game. 
tack of this kind, and of the remarkable plan 
and prudence of wild horses in self-defence: 


ploring Paraguay, where the plains abound in 
horses and the forests in pumas and other wild 


a pretty fright herself. It was a little past mid- | 
night. The drip, drip, drip of the rain was 
ceaseless, but, for all that, as [ lay awake, I could 


it made, as the wretches walked round the house | 
looking for the most convenient point of entry. | 
Then I heard the back door ‘“go”’—it burst open 
with a sort of muffled violence, like the sudden 
outpour of a waste pipe—and then that “pit-a- 
pat” I knew so well of feet coming up the stairs 
Then a pause of frightful significance. 

“Charlotte!” cried I, in an agony, “they are 
really here. They really are, this time. Wake, 
wake!” 

“Rubbish!” cried she. 
and I hear nothing.” 

“They are just outside the door,”’ whispered I; 
“they are listening at the keyhole, Hark!” | 

“I certainly hear eaves dropping,” was her | 
heartless answer (she was a woman who enjoyed 
a joke, and her fat sides wobbled with mirth at 
this one;) “but it’s only the rain from the roof.” | 

“T tell you,” said I, solemnly, “there are rob- 
bers in the’”—— 

Here something fell in the drawing-room be- 
neath us with a hideous crash. In an instant, 
and before I could recover from the sort of col- 
lapse into which this shock had thrown me, 
Charlotte had flopped out of bed, seized the lam] 
and was about to hurry from the room. ‘No, 
said she, pausing in the doorway, “it is better 


‘IT am wide awake, 


», | 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


bearing round red earthenware or bright copper | 











animals. They saw a mare with a pair of twin 
colts, and stealing near them were a pair of pu- 
mas, while at a little distance were a herd of 
horses who saw the pumas and were preparing 
for battle. The stallions came to the front, and 
the mares went to the rear and went to feeding, 
as if foraruse. Soon a shriil neigh came from 


| the stallion general, and in a moment the whole 


troop charged down on the pumas, surrounded 
them, but left a little space, out of which the 
mare and her colts slipped away and reached 
the other mares. The pumas then attacked the 
horses, but they turned heels and struck them 
right and left, keeping up a circular movement, 
dealing heavy blows in turn, and finally laying 
the pumas dead.— Our Dumb Animals. 


—_——~+@- 


A DOG THAT DIED TO ESCAPE 
PAIN. 

We have already been made acquainted with 
one or two remarkable cases of dog suicides. Be- 
low is another, aggravated by the thoughtless- 
ness of “many” spectators who saw the creature 
suffer a long time without offering him the re- 
lief of a quick death. All honor to the “boys” 
who did not know how to do this, but gave him 
what help they could. 

For the past two, or perhaps three days, a dog 
was to be seen lying by the curbstone on Boston 
Street, near Glendale Avenue. In both of his 
fore legs he was helplessly incapable of motion, 
for they were broken at the knee joints and ter- 
ribly mangled. The poor animal lay there moan- 
ing in cruel agony, as may be imagined, waiting, 
and as itis proved, longing for death to relieve 
him of his incurable suffering. He had friends 


|in the boys of the neighborhood, and they did 


what they could for him after their kind, boyish 
fashion, and none could have done more. 
brought him food and water to sustain life, and 
sat by him and pitied him, and, as it is told to 
us, the dog evinced his gratitude by feebly wag- 
ging his tail and licking their hands. 


ing in a gutter, 
animal seemed to be increasing in intensity, but 
his vitality was great. 

Friday afternoon, in the presence of many, he 
struggled to support himself on his hind legs, 
and in this way, stepping backwards by slow de- 
grees, and dragging his mutilated fore legs along 
the hard, stony ground, he gradually and with 
astonishing pertinacity of purpose reached a 
pond. This was near the intersection of the two 
streets above named. Still stepping backwards, 





}and still dragging his jagged limbs after him, 





uttering cries of pain, he deliberately walked | 
into the water backwards, until he reached the | 
deep portion, and it closed over his head.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The editor of Our Dumb Animals, in quoting 
the above, says, pointedly, “If one of the ‘many’ 
who saw this suffering animal had informed 
either one of our four Springfield agents, we 
trust he would have at once relieved him from 
pain, without forcing him to imitate men by tak- 
ing his own life.” 





+> | 

HOW SOON CAN YOU COUNT TWO. 
BILLIONS AND A HALF? 

The ordinary methods of large business dis- 

pense with counting almost entirely. The sci- | 


that they should not see me, but that I should | ence of quick calculation, with its many improved 


see them.” 

It was certainly much better, considering Char- | 
lotte’s very slight attjre, that the robbers should | 
not see her; but why she should want to see the | 


“Stop!” cried I; but the fatal deed was done, | 
and I was left in darkness. 
Dreadful as it was to accompany her upon 


such an expedition, it seemed a thousand times | which it ee oe — omg ty 
| worse to remain in the room alone, and, trem-| bare reckoning, or handling the actual cash. An 
illustration is given in the Jnter-Ocean, and sug- 
| gests weary consequences in case our financiers 
who handle even the interest of the national debt 
knew no better method than the old counting. | l { 
| well called “devil’s leaf.” 


bling in every limb, I hurried after her. 

To reach the drawing-room, it was necessary | 
to pass through the dining-room. It was pitch 
dark, but I could hear her breathing hard (for 
her stoutness made her very short of breath) as 
she made her way round the table that occupied 
the centre of the room. Fear lent me wings, and 
I hurried round the other way to meet her, and 
rushed into her arms just as she was feeling for 
the drawing-room doorway. Directly I did so, 
she uttered a shrill scream, and fell on the floor 
inadead faint. I had forgotten that the poor 
dear did not know I was pursuing her, and she 
very naturally took me for the robbers. I sup- 
pose I fainted, too, for the first thing I remember | 
was hearing a loud purr close to my ear, which 
nen from our favorite cat, who, having 
knocked down the fire-irons in the next room, 
(which was the noise we had heard,) had come, 
as it were, to assure us that there was nothing 
the matter. That was the last night we spent in 
our country house; and I remained in town for 
three whole summers afterwards. Though fresh 
air and “change,” I was told, were indispensa- 
ble, I resolved to do without them, since one 
might just as well die as be frightened to death. 


~~, 


HOW WILD HORSES FIGHT THE 
PANTHER. 


The puma of South America, known in differ- 


A traveller relates an instance of an at- 


A few years ago a party of travellers were ex- | 


round numbers, $2,500,000,000. 


expedients, supersedes the drudgery of “two and 


two make four.” Money is itself a sign (of val- 


ue), but in passing very large sums we have to 


| use (paper) signs of money—bills, bank-notes, or- 
ders, bonds, stock-certificates, &e. 
| a trade of millions may be made in a few hours 


By so doing 


There is something wonderful in figures; and 


numbers, when carefully considered, startle us 
by their immensity. 
billions with litile thought of the vastness of the 
sums we name. 
glibly, but the understanding fails to grasp their 
real signiticancc. 
an illustration, 

but few have ever stopped to consider its appall- 
ing magnitude. 
uninteresting. 


We talk of millions and 
The lips may utter the words 
Take our own national debt as 
Everybody knows it is large, 
A few calculations will not be | 


Let us suppose that the national debt is, in | 
If an experi- 


enced cashier were to commence counting this at 
the rate of three silver dollars per second, and 
work diligently eight hours per day, three hun- 
dved days in the year, it would take him about 
one hundred years to complete the count. 


If the silver dollars were placed side by side, 


touching each other, they would reach nearly 
| three times round the world; they would pave a 

highway the width of our Chicago streets more 
than two hundved miles in length. 


Fused into one solid mass of pure silver, they 


would make a column ten feet square and two 
thousand tive hundred feet high; or a bar fifty 
miles long and one foot square. 


If each silver bar be estimated at one ounce in 


weight, and the money loaded into earts contain- 
ing one ton each, and driven one before the other, 
each horse and cart eceupying two rods, the pro- 
cession would extend fire hundred miles. 

| 


Or consider that only about 1,000,000,000 | 


have elapsed since the birth of Christ, and that 
if one dollar had been put away each minute, day 
und night since that event, the accumulation 





They | L th 
| are put to bed; and after they are sufficiently re- 


Q It was a| 
| sorry sight, and yet it was only a dying dog ly- | 
Day by day the agony of the 


| flesh. 
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would amount to but little more than one-thirg 
of the debt this nation now owes. If this caley. 
lation were applied to kngland or France, whose 
national debt is nearly twice as large as ours, the 
result would be still more startling. 
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THE BIG SPIDER OF TARENTUM, 

The venomous arachnid called “tarantula,” 
or Tarentum spider, has a body about the size 
of a black oak acorn, and is most fieree and dan. 
gerous during the “dog-days.” It is claimed of 
this creature, strangely enough, that its bite js 
hurtful nowhere but in Apulia, Italy, the proy. 
ince in which Tarentum is situated. 


When it bites the pain resembles that given 
by the sting of the bee, and is attene¢d with va. 
rious symptoms, according to theiv dierent ina. 
tures. The northern tarantula is the most tery. 
ble; those that ave inclined to the white color 
are not so dangerous; the spotted differs from 
both. 

The wound given by any of them is dangerous 
and has different indications. In some that are 
bitten a universal stupor follows; others weep; 
some tremble and vomit; others laugh, fancying 
| themselves kings. This, perhaps, made Dr. Cor. 
nelio represent this as an imaginary discase, 
Some grow pale, sick and faint, and die in a short 
time, unless relieved by music, which alone, 
without the help of medicine, performs the cwe, 

The wounded are as men half dead; but at the 
first sound of a musical instrument, though they 
are very weak, and seemingly unable to stir, 
they begin by degrees to move their hands and 
feet, till at last they get up, and then fall to 
dancing with wonderiul vigor for two or three 
hours, their strength and activity still increas. 
jing. Some will continue the dance without in- 
termission for six hours, and when tired they 


eruited by rest, they are called up again by the 
same tune, and renew the dance with great vio- 
lence, the music still playing; and when the pa- 
tients grow weary they are put into bed again, 
and kept warm to encourage perspiration. 
These exercises being continued six or seven 
days, the patient finds himself fatigued and un- 


| able to dance any longer, which is the character- 
| istic of acure. They usually spend ten or twelve 


hours a day in this violent exercise, and continue 
it for three or four, or six days, by which time 
they are generally freed from all their symptoms 
—though not always, says the learned Baglivi, 
who observes that about the same time next 
year the distemper returns, and will prove fatal, 
if not prevented by the same musical application. 


- +e 


WONDERFUL PLANTS. 

Plant-life conceals facts and wonders perhaps 
equal to those of animal life—if they were as well 
known and understood. None have ever fath- 
omed the secret of the shrinking mimosa, and 
men of science will long be puzzled over the “res- 
urrection plant,” that rolls dry for months over 
hot deserts before the wind, to sprout again as 
soon as it touches water. 


In the west of India ave found thorny plants or 
trees nearly destitute of verdure, except what ap- 
pears to be long, shaggy hair, which derives its 
nourishment from the atmosphere, rather than 
moisture from the earth. 

The “moving plant” is a native of the basin of 
the Ganges. Its leaves revolve in various direc- 
tions during the day and night, except occasion- 
ally, on a very hot day, when the plant seems to 
desist from its habitual motion—a leaf, or per- 
haps a branch; and it seldom eceurs that some 
portions of it are not quite motionless, while the 
remainder is active. 

Near the Irrawaddy grows the Borassus Fla- 
belliformis, which bears a leaf of wonderful di- 
mensions, and which is said to be of sufiicient 
size to cover twelve men standing upright. 

At Timor, near the island of Java, a plant is 
found, the leaf of which, being of a thorny na- 
ture, possesses a fatal sting when pencirating the 
The victim, if not fatally poisencd, fre- 
quently suffers protracted illness. This plant is 





“Blub_ mosses” grow in these islands to a 
length of several feet, among which the Rafflesia 
Arnoldi, a floral, giant, parasitical plant, is prom- 
inent. It is peculiar for its carrion-scented flow- 
er of brick-red color, which it bears, and which 
measures between three and four fect in diame- 
ter, weighing about fifteen pounds, and bearing a 
natural cup in the centre, which often contains 
several pints of water.—Appletons’ Journal. 


—____+or —__— 
SCARED BY THE CATTLE. 


Scripture texts come naturally to the Scotch 
tongue. Dean Rainsey tells of a sick, nervous 
woman, who hardly ever left the house; but one 
fine afternoon when she was left alone, fancied 
she would like to get a little air in the field ad- 
joining the house. Accordingly she put on a 
bonnet and wrapped herself in a huge red shawl. 
Creeping along the dyke-side, some cattle were 
attracted towards her, and first one and then an- 
other gathered 10und, and she took shelter in the 
ditch till she was selieved by seme cne coming 
up to her reseue. She afterwaids described her 
feelings to her minister in strong Jangrvege, 2ca- 
ing, “And, eh, sir, when I Jey by the dyke, and 
the beasts round all glowering at me, | thorght 
what David maun have felt when he said, ‘Meny 
bulls have compassed me; strong buils of Bashan 
have beset me round.” 





Rev. Robert Hall, the great English preacher, 
was equally ready when rallied once for dodg- 
ing a dog. “Apostolic advice, sir, ‘Beware of 
dogs!’ ” 
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AN INDIAN DOG FEAST. 


In Kansas, (now I fear I’ve told 

Where lives our Johnnie, urchin bold,) 

Once every year the Indians hold | 
A strange religious revelry. | 


| 
For the Companion. | 
j 
} 


At this queer feast, as I’ve heard tell, 
They capture dogs and stew them well, 
And every witness they compel 

To help devour this cookery. 





Had he e’er heard of Peeping Tom, 
Of Coventry, so venturesome, 
Our Johnnie never would have come 

To peep at this wild revelry. | 





He surely never did design } 
Partaking of this broth canine, 
For dog-stew is not in the line 

Of Kansas housewife’s cookery. 





But some sharp Indian chanced to spy 

Where Johnnie stood with curious eye; 

“White boy shall help,” they quickly cry, 
“To eat our stew so savory!” 





Then from the boiling, steaming pot 

They drew a bowlful, smoking hot, 

And bade him freely on the spot 
Partake their hospitality. 





Now ’twas the fattest, choicest pup 
That went to fill our Johnnie’s cup; 
He felt quite loath to eat it up, 

But dared not risk the penalty. 





But see! a stray dog comes in view! | 
The Indians chase him for their stew; | 
While Johnnie takes abrupt adieu 

And seeks the home path rapidly. 





Right glad was he to get away; 

He’d no anxiety to stay; 

And ne’er again he’ll care to play 
The spy at Indian revelry. 





One lesson I would here impress,— 
What is it? Can the children guess? 
*Tis this; learn carly to repress 

All idle curiosity. 
Don’t peep where you’re not wanted to,— 
Don’t listen any keyhole through,— 
Don’t meddle with a dog-feast stew 

In Kansas or in Canada. 

Cc. L. K. anp M.T.C. 


——————_+oo—_ —- — 


A HOME IN A LETTER-BOX. 
A WREN’S STORY. 

It was on the 14th of February that Dicky 
came and asked me to be his little wife. We 
used to fly about together all the day, and sleep 
in the trees and hedges at night. 

After a time we began to think about a nest; 
but where should we make it? where could we 
be safe from the robbers? We heard so much 
from our friends, the Sparrows, the Robins, the 
Thrushes, and many others, how often they 
made nests in the hedges and trees, and were 
turned out by rude and unkind boys. We were 
a long time looking about for a safe place. At 
last I saw a small box near some palings, and I 
said to Dicky, “This will be a capital place for 
our nest; let-us go in.” 

I must tell you that Dicky and I are very little 
birds, and we can get into very small holes, 
This was a funny square box, fastened to the 
palings, with a little slit in the front, where we 
gotin. It was empty, so we set to work direct- 
y, and fetched some hay and moss to line our 
nest. We had not far to go for the hay, but the 
moss was a long way off. Dicky sang such 
beautiful songs that I never felt tired. 

One day, whilst we were out, there was a lit- 
tle white parcel slipped into the box, but we did 
not mind it; and afterwards there used to be the 
same sort of parcels put in every morning and 
every night, not always little ones, sometimes 
quite large parcels. As Dicky and I are so little, 
of course we were a long time building our nest; 
but it was finished at last, and we were so glad. 
Dicky sang, and I chirped, and we flew about 
from bough to bough, feeling very happy. Then 
I began to lay some eggs in the nest—there were 
five—and whilst I was sitting on them one day, 
there was a little parcel slipped into the box so 
roughly that it hwt my head, and I felt vexed; 
so I pecked at it, and Dicky and [| ate the bits 
that I pecked off. 

I sat several weeks in the box, and a great 
many people came to look at me, and little chil- 
dren, too. I was not frightened; I just let them 
open the door, and see me, and then I flew away 
to a tree and watched them. They were all very 
kind, and left the eggs just as they found them. 
By-and-by I had four little birdies instead of the 
eggs—such darling birdies, only very small, and 
without feathers, so I had to keep them warm 
under my wings all the day, and Dicky used to 
get food for us. 

When our birdies got older, they began to 
have feathers, and could chirp a little, and were 
so bonny. We wondered how they would get 
out of the box, but I told them to watch me go- 
ing out, and they would have to do the same. 
After a time they got much bigger, and we chose 
the oldest and strongest to go out first. It was 
very frightened, but there was so much to see 
outside, and so many other little birdies about 
as young as itself, that it did not mind after- 
wards. And then all the others came out in 
their turn, and we are all so happy and very 
thankful for the nice nest in the letter-box! 

This is a true story of some wrens which built 
their nest in a letter-box near a gate. 
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A LITTLE four year old girl who had “been 





Soon Johnnie found that such strange food 

Did not digest just as it should; 

Meanwhile his hosts around him stood 
Amused to watch his agony. 


there,” gives the following recipe for vaccina- 
| tion: “Scrape your arm a little; scrape it till it 
hurts; put in a little putty; letit dry; and that’s 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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f£nigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
CHARADE. 
Open the ocean sails my jirst ; 
She proudly breasts the wave. 


She’s guided to the distant port 
By men both bold and brave. 


My second is an article 
Of food, as you will find; 

Though eaten oft, throughout the land, 
By Jews it is declined. 

My third’s a term which you have heard 
To children oft applied. 

Their bodies soon the term shall lose; 
With hearts it may abide. 


My whole’s a modern prophet’s name, 
Of noted sect the head, 
Who, far away, to seek a home, 


His numerous followers led. L. Goss. 





Notice to correspondents. 


3. 
NINE HIDDEN VEGETABLES, 
Marion, I only succor neighbors who seem not to 
be eternally trying to pump kinfolks, and own many 
ripe acres standing ready for some long reaper’s 
stroke; to such turn I politely, but you appear to 
be an exception. LucIvs, 
4. 
METAGRAM. 
(Change the first letter.) 
A rover bold, through the forest dark, 
On his charger true and tried, 
~*~ first goes forth by night or day 
With his pistol by his side. 
A different head on him now bestow,— 
Tis peril he now incurs; 
He knows it, he sees it, he feels it too, 
As his charger feels the spurs. 
A different head again, and you'll see 
That peril is safely past; 
For this is the place where the weary steed 
In comfort may eat at last. 


Behead them all ;—of this possessed 
No gentle thoughts inspire your breast; 
Ah! bid this passion wild to cease, 
And ope your heart to love and peace. 
. MS. £.6, 


REBUS. 


&°=R og 


Agricultural 


6. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first is a country of which you may know, 
Less noted for heat than for frost or for snow. 
My second’s a mountain chain, lengthy and high, 
And also a river that ne’er yet was dry. 
My third was a slave in my /irst, as you’ve heard, 
But its ruler declared them all free with a word. 
A metal of beauty, utility, worth, 
Well known in our currency once, is my fourth. 
My Jifth is a bit of land set in the sea; 
In lake or in stream it may happen to be. 
My last is a son of a queen good and grand, 
Who has wedded a maid of my jirst’s chilly land. 
My initials, as well as my first, ought to give 
Where the bride of my jinals and last once did live. 

r.Z. 





Conundrums. 


When may two people be said to be half-witted? 
When they have an understanding between them. 
What is the difference between a mouse and a 
girl? One harms the cheese and the other charms 
the he’s. 
What word is always pronounced wrong? Wrong. 
At what time of life may a man be said to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom? When long experience 
has made him sage. 
When is a young lady like a whale? When she’s 
pouting. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spoon bill. 

2. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

3. Salt, Hops, Axle, Keep, Sham, Page, East, 
Ache, Rich, Exit. SHAKSPEARE—THE TEMPEST. 

4. Ingot, Nerve, Green, Overt, Tents. 

5. I went—twine. Alleviated—all deviate. Solemn 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in Effect. 


Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. 
MEN MAKE MONEY, 


Ladies make money, every one makes money, selling Web- 
ster’s new and improved Patent Button-hole Workers and 


Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for 75c., or send stamp 
for particulars. A. W. WEBSTER & CO., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 14—4t 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses. 

The best yel mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description ot 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals: Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, ete., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 
Short-Hand Without a Master, By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, ‘Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired ina few hours. Price 25 cents. 
The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Kecitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridicul ous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Y an- 
kee, Dutch, lrish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. . 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HA vVPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


WARDS INK 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


ROOMS, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
5—ly 




















Se Sure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES."7<030"c ee 
aby mail. Stowell & Co, 
 harlestown, Mass, 
TYPE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
* ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 4—13t 





Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 


the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


d 
aX’ BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


im singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
f ers wanted by 

F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Ma‘s. 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 15—13t 












The Best 
Printing Presses. “trade? 
Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
$ bels, Envelopes, &c $1 culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, speciinens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSE 


Y¥ & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








CELsi? 
SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 








—lemons—melons. 





| all, till it takes,” 


6. Brain, Grain, Train, Drain, Rain. 


move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. C, 
i GOODWIN &« CQ., Boston. 12—26t 








The Sunscrirrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Comranron is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

H 1 by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Draft 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
vers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORY. 
Any one who has read Verne’s “Journey to the 
Moon” will remember that the large telescope by 
which the travellers were to be observed was to be 
erected inthe Rocky Mountains. A California gentle- 
man seems to have taken this hint, and proposes to 
erect a monster telescope at his own expense on some 
peak of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, ten thousand 
feet, at least, above the level of the sea. This gen- 
tleman is Mr. James Lick, a member of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Science, and as he is quite able to 
carry out his plans in the best possible style, we shall 
doubtless some day see great results accomplished— 
even to settling the question once and forall whether 
there is really any “man in the moon.” 
ee ee 
MEN OF HAIR. 

Two Russians have been on exhibition lately in 
Berlin who are remarkable for two things; a great 
quantity of hair on their heads and necks, and an 
almost entire deficiency of teeth. They are said to 
resemble a species of monkey called the Diana, but 
only, we suppose, in the former respect. The oldest 
is named Andrian Jeftichjew,,and is over fifty-five 
years old. The boy Fedor is said to be his son. The 
hair, of a yellowish color, is found in patches on dif- 
ferent parts of the body, but especially on the face 
and neck, flowing locks issuing even from the nos- 
trils and the ears. <A family of similar character is 
said to exist at Avain Burmah. The physiologists 
attribute the excessive growth of hair, taking, as it 
were, the place of teeth, to certain peculiarities of 
the nerves; but until a dissection can be made, this 
is of course only conjecture. 


= te 
RUDE TREATMENT. 


Nature has a way of doing wonderful things on 
the borders of our Pacific coast, and this tendency 
stretches inward as far as Colorado. Even the 
winds have a singular fashion of acting. 


Not long ago a man was walking down Virginia 
Canon when he was surprised by a sudden roaring 
sound, not unlike that made by a train of cars pass- 
ing through a tunnel. Stopping a moment to listen, 
a whirlwind apparently about a yard in diameter, 
and travelling no faster than a spirited walk, picked 
him up, as it were, and walluoe off down the road 
with him. Its vertical force was sufficient to invert 
the tails of his coat above his head, notwithstanding 
the pockets were loaded with specimens of silver 
ore, and at the same time he was carried along for a 
hundred feet or more, like a feather, while under 
him was « noise like that of an empty cart bouncing 
Over a stony street. 
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COULDN’T DO IT. 


A countryman in Vermont had heard a good deal 
about the power of the human eye, and was convinced 
that he himself was possessed of this power in such 
measure that he could subdue any animal to his will, 
however wild. He determined to try his ability on 
a fine bull which occupied a neighboring field. / 
large number of peopie came to witness the experi- 
ment. The man of the eye fixed this organ on the 
fierce monarch of the herd, and advanced towards 
him with calmness and confidence. The bull waited 
for him quietly, only lowering his head and using 
his own visual organs in an effective manner. The 
next moment, however, the countryman found him- 
self turning a somerset high up in the air, and then 
flat on the ground on the other side of the fence. He 
is now assured that there is as much power in horns 
as in eyes, if not more. 


= ~ / 
PRINCE OF CANDY. 


Kandy, as all children who have studied geogra- 
phy know, is the eapital of Ceylon, an island forming 
yart of the British dominions. Punch suggests that 
-rince of Kandy would be a right royal title to be- 
stow, say on the second son of the Prince of Wales— 
the little Prince George. Our candid opinion is, that 
the little fellow might find it a good deal sweeter to 


THE 


be Prince of Candy, with a C instead of a K, and if 
he had as much as he pleased would certainly pro- 
nounce it capital! 

cl ~ = 


WHAT CAME OF CARELESSNESS. 
People who have any thing should never risk it 
needlessly. Dishonesty as well as misunderstanding 
has often made money out of a rich man’s careless- 
ness in letting his name “lie round loose.” 


A gentleman of wealth, one day, while practicing 
penmanship, wrote his name upon a blank slip of 
paper and allowed it to lie upon his desk. It attract- 
ed the attention of a neighbor, who, fora joke, filled 
the space above the signature in the form of a prom- 
issory note, and in a few days afterwards presented 
the paper, with an offer to allow considerable dis- 
count if the apparent drawer would cash it at that 
time. The ‘omicman recognized the joke, and the 
holder of the document, placing it in his pocket, de- 
parted, and nothing more was said about it. Subse- 
quently the holder was stricken with paralysis and 
died ; and his executors, finding the note, and having 
no knowledge of the joke attached to it, brought suit 
and recovered the sum—five hundred dollars—for 
which it was drawn; thus illustrating the danger of 
persons carelessly writing their names on blank 
scraps of paper, and the mischief of thoughtless 
practical jokes. 

nae 
GENTLE DR. ERSKINE. 

The tender rebukes of the simple-hearted make 
sinners more ashamed than the blows of justest 
anger. 

Dr. Erskine was remarkable for his simplicity of 
manner and gentle temper. He returned so often 
from the pulpit minus his pocket-handkerchief, and 
could tell so little how or where it was lost, that Mrs. 
Erskine at last began to suspect that the handker- 
chiefs were stolen as he ascended the pulpit stairs, 
by some of the old wives who lined it. So both to 
balk and detect the culprit, she sewed a corner of a 
handkerchief to one of the pockets of his coat-tails. 
Half way by the stairs the good doctor felt a tag, 
whereupon he turned round to the old woman whose 
was the guilty hand, to say, with great calmness and 
simplicity, ““No the day” (not to-day), “honest wom- 
an, no the day; Mrs. Erskine has sewed it in.” 


—-. 2 
A CAT TWENTY YEARS OLD. 
The following obituary of a venerable tabby-cat 


is going the rounds. She has certainly left an envi- 
able record: 


Louisville, Ky., has just lost one of her most use- 
ful and respectable citizens in the person of a tor- 
toise-shell tabby-cat, twenty years old. She had in- 
habited a railroad depot there for fifteen years. 
When she came it was overrun with rats, which did 
vast amounts of mischief. She soon brought the rav- 
enous rodents into subjection, and it is estimated 
that she had slaughtered no less than one million in 
her time, with her own jaw-bone. Moreover, she 
had given birth to some eight hundred kittens, to 
continue the work. Of course she did not die a nat- 
ural death, no cat was ever known to do that, but 
she waa crushed under the wheels of a car. 
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JUMPED THREE HUNDRED AND FIF- 
TY-ONE TIMES. 

A very sad affair occurred here (in Lawrence- 
burgh, Ind.,) at our high school day before yester- 
day. Little Flora Bartholo, daughter of A. Bar- 
tholo, a citizen of this place, and about nine years 
old, was ge the rope during recess, and, being 
high-spirited, determined to beat all her little play- 
mates, and did. She jumped till the-girls turned 
from her tired out and stopped. She Nad jumped 
three hundred and fifty-one times,and when the 
rope stopped she fell to the ground unable to speak. 
She was carried home and died yesterday, without 
having uttered a single word.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO WILL HEED 
THEM, 


If your seat is too hard to sit upon, stand up. If a 
rock rises up before you, roll it away, or climb over 
it. If you want money, earn it. If you wish for 
confidence, prove yourself worthy of it. It takes 
longer to skin an elephant than a mouse, but the 
skin is worth something. Don’t be content with do- 
ing what another has done—surpass it. Deserve 
success, and it will come. The boy was not born a 
man. The sun does not rise like a rocket, or go 
down like a bullet fired from a gun; slowly but sure- 
ly it makes its round, and never tires. It is as easy 
to be a leader as a wheel-horse; if the job be long, 
the pay will be greater; if the task be hard, the 
more competent you must be to do it. 
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EATS SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
FROGS, 

The catching of frogs has become quite a business 
in eastern Massachusetts. According to a Newbury- 
port newspaper the frog-fishery employs a number of 
men in that neighborhood. The market for them is 
in Boston, where the epicures like them as a change 
after too many fish-balls. One Newburyport man 
has taken one thousand and another six hundred 
frogs this season, making three thousand two hun- 
dred hind legs in all. These creatures after capture 
- kept in tubs, fatted with meal, and forwarded to 
order. 
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MERCURY IN A MAN’S BONES, 


Quicksilver is dangerous stuff, even when con- 
cealed in calomel and blue pills. 


In Vienna, recently, Prof. Hyatt delivered a lecture 
on mercury, when he exhibited the leg-bone of a man 
whose death had undoubtedly been hastened by that 
substance. On striking the bone heavily upon the 
table, out fell thousands of little glittering globules 
of mercury, which rolled about upon the black sur- 
face before him, collecting here and there into drops. 
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“MOTHER,” said a little girl who was engaged in 
making her doll an apron, “I believe I will be a 
duchess when I grow up.” 

“How do you ever expect to become a duchess, my 
daughter?” her mother asked. 

“Why, by marrying a Dutchman, to be sure,” re- 
plied the girl. 


THE latest definition is that given by a little fellow 
in a public school at St. Paul, Minn., who havin 
spelled “sob,” was asked to define the word, an 
said, “It means when a feller don’t want to cry, and 
it bursts out itself.” 
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RoBinson’s INDEXICAL OATMEAL GLYCERINE.—The | 
best and cheapest Toilet Soap in the world. 

Burnett’s Toilet Preparations are conceded by 
all who use them to be superior to most other prepara- | 
tions, and are valued accordingly. The “Cocoaine,” is in 
fact pronounced incomparable as a hair dressing.—H/art- | 
ford Courant. 





To Owners of Horses. 
No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’ Horse Venetian | 
Liniment will ever be without it; it isa certain cure for | 
Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted | 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold | 
by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 15-4t | 
carers * — | 
4 b<>4¢y per day at home. Terms Free. Address | 
$5 to $20 GEO. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 14! 
PSMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as | 
they often can be, by a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsa- | 
pariila. 6— 
10 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 
for 25 cts. J. W. Russet. & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 15—4t 


NIRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your 
HW Albums’ Enclose 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp to | 
WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, Ill. 15—2t | 
W AMMOTH CORN. (12 fect high.) 156 bushels | 
peracre. Package 1 cts., 3 fo ‘ 
hills 50 cts. F. FRENCH, Clyde, N. Y. 








ENGLAND STAR. 
New Ipswich, N. H. 


EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. Agents | 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 
Northampton, Mass. 


EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 

sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 

Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. eae” cG., 
x 0—ly 


Address “New England Star,” 
15—3t 
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New Yor' ly 
50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
e best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
8—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 


10 TO $20 A DAY.—Agents wanted for Every 
body’s Monthly. Only 50c a year, with elegant 
chromo. Particulars free. Address Everybody’s Month- 
ly, Cleveland, O. 14—4t 
N EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! The beau- 
tiful chromo of “*Whittier’s Barefoot Boy”—size 10x 
13—sent post free for 50 cts. Sells rapidly. Agent 

ed. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 

~4\ FOREIGN STAMPS for 25 cents. This packet 
e contains no duplicates. Sent on_receipt of price 
and 3-cent stamp for postage. C. A. WILSON, Stam- 
ford, Conn. Box 609. 16—Iltp 





ALL AGENTS 
make a mistake if they do not write for ee 
circulars of the great Subscription Book, ** T: 
MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, The Home of 
the Apaches.”’ Contains 50) pages of History, 
Romance and Adventure; with upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Address 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO, 
31 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 





What is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 
two weeks ? 

SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 
3st 
BEST ASSORTED Foreign Stamps 50c; 150 


35 of same 25c; 100 best assorted unused 50c: 100 va- 
rieties used and unused including many rare and obsolete 
stamps 50c; 50 varieties of unused of Holstein, Lubeck, 
etc., 50c; 25 varieties of unused Brazil, Roumania, Sar- 
dinia, etc., 25c; 60 varieties of Egypt, Roumania, ete., 25¢; 
Treasury Department (entire) set of ll, 35c; Romagna 
(entire) set of 9, 75 Postage on the above extra. All 
stamps warranted genuine. Circulars freee EUREKA 
STAMP CO., Rockford, Ill. 16—It 








FACE POWDER 
Fano * 


1OWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in the 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. 
Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli- 
mate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and free Educa- 
tion. Free Fare and Low Freights on household 


goods to those who 
BUY THIS YEAR. 


For Circulars and Mans, with full particulars, address 
GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Com’r, 
14—8t Burlington, Iowa. 
1000 of the best assorted foreign stamps $1. Alsace, 
set of 7, 50c.; Bahama’s, set of 4, 20c.; Berge- 
dorf, set of 5, 20e.; Ceylon, set of 5, 20c.; Chili, set of 4, 
l5c.; Finland, set of 7, 20c.; Hamburg, set of 11, 30c; He- 
ligoland, set of 5, 25c.; Hongkong, set of 7, 15c.; Lubeck, 
set of 6, 25¢.; Naples, set of 5, 15e.; Roumania, set of 15, 
30c.; Schleswig, set of 12, 50c.; Justice, set of 4, lic.; 
War, set of 8, 20c.; Iccland, set of 6,50c. Postage extra. 
A splendid Album, post free, for 60c. Circulars free. Ad- 
dress STAMP AND CoIn Co., Rockford, Ill. 16—It 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STB BB rx, PFPaNs. 
Sold by all dealers. 


~ 
“< 
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FARDSLEY’S 
NEEDLE 
THREADER. 


Patent Sewing Ma- 


A great want provided for. Entire relief from the vex- 
ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—t hough 
clouds darken or lamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. ‘Samples sent by 





mail on receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Agents order Price List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 4—13t 
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VOIGT’S 
EXCELSIOR ORNAMENTAL CARDS, 


\ 


Fac-similes of artistic, flourished and elaborately drayy 
pen designs, having in each design a space blank for the 
insertion of names, address, etc. 

The attention of professional card writers and teaches 
of penmanship is especially called to the advantages g. 
forded them by the Excelsior Ornamental Cards, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Our first series, consisting of FIFTEEN beautiful designs, 
having been received with very great favor, and d 


cts. sa 500 | to keep our patrons supplied with a constant succession ¢ 
4—4t 


novelties, we are happy to announce that we are prepa. 


oe _ - —— ————— | ing to issue 
}VERYBODY send for specimen copy of the NEw | 


A SECOND SERIES OF 15 DESIGNs, 


the first instalment of which, consisting of Five mos 
| beautiful specimens of art, 


IS NOW READY. 


: | In every future succeeding advertisement we shall an 
n i ! 


| ouncea similar instalment ! 


Agents are wanted in every town to fill local order, 
Any fair penman,—lady or gentleman, boy or girl —cay 
| secure a pleasant and agreeable occupation and a hand. 
| some addition to his or her income, by taking an agency 
| for our cards, while any good writer, desiring to travd 
| and devote his whole time, will find this the most certain 
| and remunerative business he can readily touch. 
We assure our readers that these cards need but tobe 
seen to be liked; there is an unlimited sale for then 
| wherever introduced. 

Please remember there is no risk! Send for a few spec. 
imens; TRY IT AND JUDGE UNDERSTANDINGLY. 

To students of any school, academy, Or seminary® de. 
siring toform collections of autographs of their friends 
and classmates, for which parpers these beautiful de 
signs are so well adapted, or who may wish to obtaina 
quantity either as patterns of ornamental penmanship, or 
for address cards, we would suggest, that by 


FORMING CLUBS 


they will be enabled to obtain them at wholesale rates, as 
specified below. 


TWENTY GEMS OF ART! 
The designs in various colors: 
Black, 
Gold, 
Blue, 


Crimson, 
Green, 
S Silver, 
Violet, 
assorted, or uniform, as preferred. 
| Weoffer this week the following schedule of reduel 
} prices: 
Club, or 
Agent’s package; 100 Cards... 
all the styles and colors ” 


$1 
. 30 
4 


assorted; 

Space for name blank. > “— 

G We insert names in these designs in a variety of 

styles at the following rates: 

1 dozen, name in plain script 

1 ‘ “ « § Gold or Silver letters, 

«German text, etc., 
Very elaborately finished, ele- ) 
gant for album, and also 
very useful as models for >........ i 
our agents or any person de- 
siring to become such, , 

Desiring that all the readers of the Companion, none of 
whom, we think, can fail to feel interested in this subject, 
should have an opportunity of judging for themselves,and 
to give these beautiful cards a wide circulation among 
their friends, we will send to such as shall write to usa 
once 

A PACKAGE OF SPECIMENS, 

at the following low rates: 

The entire set of 20 designs in all 
the colors, and gold and silver, 
assorted, for 

10 of our handsomest designs, in- lic “« “ 
cluding the new ones, 

Positively no specimens sent free. 

GOLD AND SILVER INK, 

the finest imported; such as we use in our card work; il 

dispensable to all who use pen, pencil or brush, sent will 

full directions for using for 
25 cents each, and green stamp. 

P. S.—We have also issued, after the manner of the a 
celsior Cards, some very beautiful designs, bearing ‘dd 
emblems, respectiveiy, of the fraternity of Masons,( « 
Fellows, Grand Army of the Republic and Knights Ter 
plars, having space for names blank, or name inserted, 
which we offer, in either case, at the same rates a8 


above. Address 
L. J. VOICT, 


Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


(GF Please show this advertisement to the best wine 
among your friends. 16-lt 


35 cents. 
wo 


30c and green stamp. 





None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 








That splendid new field game which created such Lp 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsew nent dif 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of “ss, 

ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $ not be 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game — mal 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustra’ foal 
alogue containing rules and full description free 
| one on application. 

ae 


., Worcester, Mass- 
EST & LEE GAME CO. ene ee 





| WANTED AGENTS—for Dr. Cornell's Dell 


| \ Family Paper— Religion and Health une’: 
splendid premium to every subseriber—nothing es 
the country—a rare chance—particulars free.—- fat 
8ELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 
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